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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 
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The  Role  of  the 

TRAINING  SUPERVISOR 

THOMAS  GILMARTIN 


It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  most 
logical  approach  to  a  discussion  of  the 
rather  lengthy  title  of  the  subject  as¬ 
signed  to  me,  “The  View  and  Role  of 
the  Training  Supervisor  in  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  Blind  Persons,”  might 
be  to  draw  upon  my  own  experiences, 
outlining  and  analyzing  some  of  my 
own  duties,  responsibilities  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  rehabilitation  as  a  supervisor 
of  a  training  program  in  one  of  the 
larger,  private  multi-service  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  see  if  in  this  way  we 
could  arrive  at  a  generally  acceptable 
idea  of  the  function  and  role  of  a  train¬ 
ing  sujiervisor. 

The  part  played  by  the  supervisor 
necessarily  varies,  depending  on  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  program  and  on 
the  number  of  personnel  available.  In 
a  small  agency  with  a  limited  budget, 
personnel  and  facilities,  he  may  have 
to  function,  for  example,  as  instructor 


Thomas  Gilmartin  is  supervisor  of  training 
at  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
This  paper  and  the  one  on  page  135  by  Sidney 
Stark,  "The  Role  of  the  Rehabilitation  Coun¬ 
selor,"  were  presented  on  the  same  panel,  "The 
Rehabilitation  of  Blind  Persons,"  conducted 
at  the  annual  conference  on  March  7,  1957, 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind. 


and  counselor,  in  addition  to  his  regu¬ 
lar  supervisory  responsibilities.  But  as 
mentioned  before,  we  shall  restrict  our¬ 
selves  here  to  the  role  of  the  supervisor 
in  a  large  agency  operating  a  day  center 
rehabilitation  program. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  briefly 
outline  some  of  our  concepts  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind.  A  good  training  program  should 
be  equipped  and  prepared  to  meet 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  varying  needs  of 
those  applying  for  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices,  either  directly  or  in  cooperation 
with  other  appropriate  community  re¬ 
sources.  These  needs  may  be  teaching 
only  one  or  more  adjustment  techniques 
or  skills,  such  as  braille,  foot  travel, 
typing,  household  activities,  etc.,  coun¬ 
seling  toward  suitable  employment, 
psychological  testing  and  evaluation, 
referral  for  necessary  physical  care  and 
treatment,  or  referral  for  preliminary 
casework  or  psychiatric  help  or  more 
intensive  training,  such  as  adjustment, 
evaluation,  pre-vocational  and  voca¬ 
tional  training.  For  those  who  are 
accepted  and  in  need  of  this  more  in¬ 
tensive  training,  the  sup>ervisor  and 
other  staff  should  exert  every  effort, 
initiative  and  approved  means  avail- 
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able  in  order  to  guide  and  help  the 
trainee  to  develop  and  achieve  his  maxi¬ 
mum  potential.  This  counseling  and 
help  should  be  aimed  toward  achieving 
as  high  a  degree  of  personal  adjustment 
and  independence  as  possible,  good 
work  habits  and  work  tolerance,  as  well 
as  a  satisfying,  mental  perspective  to 
want  to  try  to  reassume  his  proper  role 
in  the  family  and  community. 

Adequate  Staff 

Of  course,  essential  to  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  adequate  staff  of  not  only 
qualified  workers  but  ones  possessing 
personal  equalities  of  warmth,  patience, 
adaptability  and  a  deep  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  feeling  for  people.  The 
kind  of  atmosphere  created  in  the  train¬ 
ing  rooms  and  the  individual  relation¬ 
ships  established  between  instructors 
and  the  trainee  go  a  long  way  in  build¬ 
ing  up  confidence  in  the  trainee,  as 
well  as  motivating  him  to  try  to  achieve 
his  highest  level  of  work  performance. 
Also,  ample  space,  adequate  equipment 
and  a  variety  of  useful  and  meaningful 
work  operations  should  be  employed. 
This  is  particularly  true  during  the 
evaluation  period  of  training  where  the 
trainee,  especially  the  newly  blinded 
one,  needs  encouragement,  proof  of 
accomplishment  and  individual  atten¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  the  various  tools  and 
devices  employed  in  the  program  should 
help  him  realize  that  he  can  still  do 
some  of  the  things  which  he  may  have 
thought  impossible  without  vision.  We 
may  say,  then,  that  rehabilitation  is  the 
effective  utilization  of  all  the  necessary 
resources  of  the  agency  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  order  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  blind  person  to  his 
environment  physically,  emotionally, 
socially  and  economically. 

Coordination  and  Planning 

What  role  does  the  supervisor  play  in 
such  a  program?  In  any  organized  pro¬ 


gram  of  work,  whether  it  be  business, 
industry  or  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
someone  must  help  plan,  coordinate 
and  bear  the  burden  of  implementing 
the  program.  In  a  training  program  for 
the  blind,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
responsibilities  is  carried  out  by  the 
supervisor.  Since  a  considerable  part 
of  his  working  day  is  spent  in  making 
decisions  and  more  especially  in  directly 
supervising  the  work  of  other  staff 
members,  he  should  not  only  be  ade¬ 
quately  trained  in  the  field  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  have  a  broad,  general 
background  of  experience  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  blindness 
but  equally  important,  certain  personal 
characteristics  which  would  enable  him 
to  serve  more  efficiently.  Foremost 
among  these  characteristics  should  be 
a  high  degree  of  emotional  stability  and 
objectivity  in  his  dealings  with  the 
staff  and  in  other  situations  requiring 
his  attention;  also  he  should  be  avail¬ 
able  and  receptive  toward  worthwhile 
suggestions  but  at  the  same  time  firm 
and  decisive  where  prompt  and  positive 
action  is  essential.  A  pleasant,  friendly, 
teamlike  approach  with  workers  when 
seeking  solutions  to  problems  helps  to 
gain  the  sought-for  confidence,  respect 
and  cooperation  of  workers  and  others. 
Demanding  ways  and  autocratic  be¬ 
havior  hinder  the  smooth  operation  of 
the  program  and  in  turn  may  result  in 
less  effective  planning  and  less  efficient 
services  and  benefits  to  the  trainee.  As 
mentioned  before,  the  chief  function  of 
a  supervisor  of  training  is  to  counsel 
and  direct  the  work  of  those  assigned 
to  him  and  to  assist  in  planning,  inter¬ 
preting,  coordinating  and  implement¬ 
ing  the  policies  and  program. 

Now  let  us  show  in  some  detail  how 
we  think  some  of  these  specific  duties 
and  responsibilities  can  be  met.  The 
actual  job  of  counseling  and  training 
each  individual  enrolled  in  the  train¬ 
ing  division  is  done  by  the  individual 
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counselors  and  instructors.  It  is  their 
function  to  work  directly  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trainees  assigned  to  them.  They 
plan  and  follow  through  with  the 
trainee  most  phases  of  his  program. 
The  supervisor,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  concern  himself  with  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  over-all  effectiveness 
and  results  achieved  by  each  individual 
worker.  Therefore,  in  order  for  him  to 
assure  to  his  satisfaction  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  achievement  of  the  program 
as  a  whole,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to 
organize  and  follow  some  specific 
methods  and  procedures  of  evaluating 
and  supervising  the  work  of  his  staff. 

Various  effective  techniques  are  used 
by  different  supervisors.  Here  are  some 
which  we  have  followed  and  have 
found  helpful.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
recognize  nothing  original  about  most 
of  them.  Important  as  it  is  to  establish 
good  working  relationships  between 
the  worker  and  his  client,  so  it  is  be¬ 
tween  the  supervisor  and  his  staff.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  arranging  regu¬ 
lar  and  specific  conference  periods  with 
each  worker  and  at  these  times  get  to 
know  and  understand  him  as  a  person; 
learn  his  strengths,  weaknesses  and  as¬ 
pirations;  make  him  feel  comfortable, 
at  ease  and  free  to  express  himself;  listen 
to  his  ideas  and  suggestions;  and  discuss 
them  with  him  even  though  you  do  not 
think  his  solution  or  idea  practicable 
or  suitable,  always  giving  him  your 
reasons  if  that  is  the  case.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  reviewing  and  talk¬ 
ing  through  with  him  the  progress  and 
future  plans  of  his  clients  or  other 
problems,  he  comes  up  with  a  good  and 
suitable  answer,  compliment  him  by 
giving  him  the  recognition  he  deserves. 
If  you  discover  that  one  of  your  staff 
has  an  unusual  talent  or  skill  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  technique  or  operation  used  or 
needed  in  the  program  and  if  he  is  will¬ 
ing  and  interested,  make  use  of  it.  It 
gives  him  the  opportunity  of  develop¬ 


ing  this  special  talent  and  f>erhaps  be¬ 
coming  an  expert  in  it.  It  also  enables 
him  to  do  what  he  seems  best  suited 
for  and  may  want  to  pursue.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  can  help  you  and  the  agency 
provide  a  better  quality  of  service  to 
those  seeking  such  assistance. 

Staff  Group  Sessions 

As  well  as  meeting  with  the  staff  in¬ 
dividually,  frequent  group  sessions  with 
the  staff  should  be  scheduled  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing,  evaluating  and 
collectively  thinking  through  and  try¬ 
ing  to  resolve  some  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  posed  by  individual  trainees. 
These  trainees  may  not  be  responding 
or  progressing  in  the  training  program 
as  well  as  had  been  anticipated  by  their 
counselors,  instructors  and  others.  At 
times,  those  outside  the  division,  such 
as  medical  workers  and  caseworkers, 
who  may  be  actively  working  with  a 
specific  client,  are  invited  to  attend 
these  group  meetings  to  assist  in  the 
individual  planning  and  action  to  be 
taken.  Besides  discussing  the  adjust¬ 
ment,  training  and  progress  of  the 
trainee,  new  methods,  procedures  and 
ideas  which  may  be  helpful  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  general  program  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  and  evaluated  by  the  group. 
New  plans  and  procedures,  already  ac¬ 
cepted  and  ready  to  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  are  announced.  Also  questions  of 
general  p>olicy  are  answered  and  inter¬ 
preted.  Occasionally  sp>eakers  or  staff 
members  from  other  agencies  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  meetings  to  talk  to  the 
group  on  various  matters  related  to 
their  work.  This  attempts  to  make  each 
one  aware  of  and  helps  keep  him  up-to- 
date  on  many  of  the  latest  developments 
and  much  of  the  current  thinking  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  and  other  related 
areas.  How  effective  and  useful  to  the 
program  and  staff  these  group  sessions 
are  def>ends  largely  on  the  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  supervisor.  It  is  usually 
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his  job  to  draw  up  the  agenda,  lead  and 
direct  discussions,  making  them  as  in¬ 
teresting  and  meaningful  as  possible 
and  try  to  stimulate  and  encourage  all 
those  present  to  participate  actively. 
Also  he  should  follow  up  and  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  accepted  suggestions  and 
recommendations  be  carried  out  either 
by  himself  or  by  those  to  whom  they 
have  been  assigned. 

Another  important  part  of  the  super¬ 
visor’s  activities  is  reading  reports  and 
records  and  seeing  to  it  that  adequate, 
pertinent  and  up-to-date  information  is 
recorded  by  the  workers  and  kept  on 
file.  These  records  should  include  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  each  trainee’s  spe¬ 
cific  training,  as  well  as  the  over-all  plan¬ 
ning  and  progress  he  is  making.  The 
manner  in  which  these  records  are  writ¬ 
ten  and  kept  not  only  helps  to  serve  as 
an  aid  to  the  supervisor  in  evaluating 
the  work  of  the  counselor  and  instructor 
but  also  is  a  source  to  which  he  and 
others  can  refer  when  seeking  certain 
specific  detailed  and  necessary  facts 
about  a  trainee.  It  is  primarily  through 
the  record  that  the  supervisor  may  fa¬ 
miliarize  himself  with  the  client  and 
his  problems,  learn  the  kind  of  training 
he  is  receiving,  how  he  is  doing  and 
what  has  been  planned  with  him.  He 
also  may  use  it  when  appraising  the 
trainee’s  progress,  either  with  the 
worker  or  other  interested  parties. 
Agencies  under  contract  with  the  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  provide 
rehabilitation  training  for  their  appli¬ 
cants  must  fill  out  and  submit  to  them 
periodic,  detailed  and  accurate  rep>orts 
on  their  clients’  progress  through  each 
phase  of  the  program.  If  a  methodical, 
up-to-date  and  meaningful  system  of 
maintaining  records  is  not  kept,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  meet 
their  standards  and  to  comply  with 
their  requirements.  Thus  the  mutually 
beneficial  and  coop>erative  arrangement 


between  governmental  and  private 
agencies  which  now  exists  would  be  se¬ 
riously  threatened  if  not  destroyed  alto¬ 
gether. 

Controlling  Staff  Load 

Another  significant  responsibility  of 
the  supervisor  is  to  control  the  intake 
of  those  requesting  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  and  considered  ready  and  eligible. 
In  a  great  metropolitan  center  like  New 
York  City,  where  a  large  population  of 
blind  people  are  concentrated  within 
comparative  proximity  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  training  center,  large  numbers  of 
them  seek  such  service  and  can  and 
should  be  helpied  to  secure  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  However,  because  of  these 
large  numbers  and  despite  the  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  over  the  past  several  years 
on  the  part  of  the  agencies  to  expand 
and  try  to  meet  these  needs,  there  are 
still  some  physical  and  p)ersonnel  limi¬ 
tations.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid 
overcrowding  training  rooms  and  over¬ 
taxing,  in  some  instances,  already  over¬ 
worked  staff,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
carefully  select  and  screen  those  ac¬ 
cepted  for  enrollment  in  the  program. 
Some  of  the  determining  factors  which 
may  influence  the  decision  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  some  applicants  for  an  intensive 
and  prolonged  period  of  training  are: 
serious  physical  illnesses  and  disabili¬ 
ties  determined  through  medical  exam¬ 
inations  which  severely  limit  work  tol¬ 
erance  and  restrict  training  and  work 
operations;  serious  emotional  illnesses 
requiring  intensive  casework  or  psychi¬ 
atric  help;  severe  mental  retardation; 
.sometimes  age,  which  might  practically 
nullify  the  feasibility  of  ultimate  suit¬ 
able  employment;  and  those  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  supervisor  and  others  not 
yet  ready  for  or  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
motivated  toward  training  to  derive  at 
least  minimum  benefits  from  it.  Also  at 
times  it  may  be  necessary  and  regret¬ 
table  to  delay  the  commencement  time 
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of  training  for  some  —  ready,  anxious 
and  in  need— to  prevent  overcrowding 
and  to  enable  those  already  in  training 
to  receive  from  the  available  staff  their 
full  share  of  time,  concentration  and 
counseling  needed  in  order  to  achieve 
the  maximum  results. 

Time  allows  only  mention  of  a  few 
more  of  the  functions  of  the  supervisor. 
Some  of  these  include  working  with  the 
director  in  drawing  up  over-all  proce¬ 
dures  and  policies  to  be  followed,  plan¬ 
ning  and  doing  various  surveys  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effectiveness  and  needs  of 
the  program,  exploring  new  ways  and 
methods  of  improving  the  program  and 
interviewing,  and  selecting  and  orient¬ 
ing  new  staff  to  the  job  when  needed. 

Let  us  finally  sum  up  by  saying  the 


rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  a  serious 
business.  It  can  give  renewed  hope,  con¬ 
fidence,  independence  and  economic 
security  to  many  who  thought  that  with 
the  loss  of  sight  went  the  loss  of  every¬ 
thing  worth-while  and  that  they  must 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  not  only 
without  sight  but  in  idleness,  total  de- 
j>endency  and  despair.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  for  us  to  staff  our  programs 
with  not  only  the  best  trained  workers 
available  but  also  those  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  human  emotions  and 
behavior,  having  sympathy  without 
pity,  forward-looking  attitudes  and 
ideas,  and  a  willingness  to  give  just  a 
little  more  of  themselves  and  their  time 
to  a  guy  who  may  need  an  extra  boost 
along  the  way. 


The  Role  of  the 

REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR 


Although  there  may  be  a  wide  di¬ 
versity  of  program  content,  methods 
and  techniques  among  the  existing  ad¬ 
justment  centers  for  people  who  are 
blind,  some  common  elements  are  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  findings  of  the  Spring  Mill 

Sidney  Stark  is  vocational  counselor  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
N.  y.  This  is  a  companion  paper  to  “The  Role 
of  the  Training  Supervisor,"  by  Thomas  Gil- 
martin,  on  page  131.  Both  were  presented  at  a 
panel  discussion  of  “The  Rehabilitation  of 
Blind  Persons,"  at  the  annual  conference  on 
March  1, 1957,  of  the  Greater  New  York  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  The  full  title  of  Mr. 
Stark’s  paper  as  it  appeared  on  the  program 
was  “The  Role  and  View  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  in  a  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind." 


SIDNEY  STARK 

Conference  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  in  1951  and  which  dealt  with 
adjustment  centers  for  the  blind.  The 
agencies  present  agreed  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  client  is  on  an  individual¬ 
ized  basis,  and  that  the  client  is  a  total 
personality  who  is  evaluated  by  the 
team  approach.  Also,  the  program  is 
organized  and  systematic  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  help  each  individual  gain 
insight  into  his  physical  and  psycho¬ 
social  needs  and  provides  exploratory 
or  try-out  work  experiences  to  more 
thoroughly  evaluate  the  aptitudes  and 
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skills  of  each  individual  and  to  develop 
desirable  work  habits  and  attitudes. 

With  this  partial  reference  of  com¬ 
mon  elements  in  mind,  it  seems  pos¬ 
sible  to  delineate  the  role  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  in  a  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
blind.  The  primary  focus  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  is  upon  the  client’s  vocational 
problems.  The  counseling  process  is  a 
continuing  one  and  consists  of  helping 
the  client  understand  himself  and  de¬ 
velop  in  relation  to  his  vocational  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  principle  means  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  is  through  evaluation, 
which  is  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic 
picture  of  the  client  from  a  vocational 
standpoint.  This  evaluation  process 
continues  until  the  client  has  received 
maximum  benefits  from  the  program. 

Who  is  the  client  that  comes  to  the 
center  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
serv  ices?  He  or  she  is  a  legally  blind  per¬ 
son  who  is  seeking  help  and  guidance 
toward  a  vocational  goal,  usually  un¬ 
known.  There  the  common  factors  end. 
He  may  be  congenitally  or  adventi¬ 
tiously  blind  or  partially  sighted:  he 
may  be  from  seventeen  to  fifty-five  years 
of  age;  he  may  come  from  every  con¬ 
ceivable  educational,  socio-economic 
and  cultural  background:  he  may  have 
no  work  history  or  a  successful  one;  he 
may  have  secondary  health  problems; 
his  interests,  aptitudes,  intelligence 
cover  a  wide  range;  his  attitudes,  and 
adjustment,  including  that  towards  his 
blindness,  may  be  warped  or  reasonably 
healthy.  In  fact,  the  client  is  a  com¬ 
plex  and  unique  person,  and  that  is 
what  makes  the  counseling  process  such 
a  challenging  one,  requiring  all  the 
skills,  knowledge  and  creativity  that  a 
counselor  can  apply  to  be  effective. 

Although  there  are  some  who  might 
come  to  some  centers  for  assistance  in 
other  areas,  most  clients  come  to  a  re¬ 
habilitation  center  for  help  with  their 
vocational  problems,  and  I  shall  deal 
only  with  this  particular  aspect. 


Before  he  sees  the  client,  the  coun¬ 
selor  may  have  the  reports  of  the  social 
service  contacts  with  the  client,  medical 
reports  and  often  some  summary  of  his 
background  from  an  agency  such  as 
the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  or  the  Veterans  Administration, 
who  may  be  sponsoring  the  client.  This 
gives  the  counselor  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  who  will  have  daily  contacts  with 
the  client  some  basis  on  w'hich  they  may 
begin  to  plan  for  and  with  the  client. 

The  day  arrives  when  the  client  comes 
to  the  center.  For  him,  this  may  be  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  first  job  after 
having  attended  a  residential  school  or 
after  years  of  successful  employment  as 
a  sighted  person.  This  is  a  significant 
step  for  him  as  it  often  takes  great  cour¬ 
age,  for  the  future  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
vague  and  unknown. 

The  initial  orientation  and  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  center  is  intended  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  friendly  relationship  with  the 
client,  to  give  information  about  the 
routine  of  the  center,  and  to  review  its 
purposes  and  goals.  It  also  provides  an 
opportunity  to  get  an  initial  impression 
of  the  client,  although,  of  course  this  is 
tentative. 

The  Evaluation 

How  does  the  counselor  gather  his 
information  for  the  evaluation?  He  may 
get  this'  from  his  own  observations, 
through  the  daily  observations  of  the 
supervisor  and  the  instructors  who  may 
include  the  occupational  therapist,  cor¬ 
rective  therapist,  and  manual  arts  ther¬ 
apist.  The  clinical  psychologist’s  diag¬ 
nosis  and  prognosis,  including  the 
person’s  personality  structure,  level  of 
intelligence  and  probability  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  capacity  to  benefit  from  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process,  are  carefully  noted. 

There  are  some  basic  areas  and  fac¬ 
tors  on  which  the  counselor  will  center 
his  observations,  and  while  it  would  be 
most  impractical  to  mention  many  of 
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them,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few 
that  seem  of  greater  significance. 

One  area  is  in  that  of  activities  of 
daily  living,  or,  personal  management. 
The  counselor  is  concerned  with  the 
client’s  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  use 
any  or  all  techniques  useful  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  make  more  independent  his 
daily  functioning.  These  techniques 
include  those  in  personal  grooming,  the 
ability  to  sign  one’s  name,  make  change, 
dial  a  phone  and  so  on.  These  skills 
have  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  work  situation,  aside  from 
their  desirability  in  ordinary  living. 
Knowing  and  using  sp>ecial  techniques, 
if  there  is  a  need  for  them,  may  increase 
the  client’s  confidence  in  many  subtle 
ways,  and  it  may  even  bring  him  closer 
to  accepting  his  blindness,  if  he  has 
denied  or  resisted  it.  I’he  counselor, 

then,  is  interested  in  what  the  client 
can  do,  how  he  can  do  it,  and  how  he 
reacts  to  learning  these  techniques. 

Another  important  area  that  the 
counselor  evaluates  is  the  client’s  mo¬ 
bility.  Can  he  travel  independently  and 
safely?  The  counselor  often  finds  resist- 
aiKe  to  instruction  in  cane  travel  by 
the  partially  sighted  jierson  who  may 
insist  that  he  has  no  need  for  a  cane, 
even  though  it  has  been  observed  by 
the  instructor  that  he  has  difficulties 
in  certain  situations.  Under  more  ex¬ 
treme  circumstances,  the  counselor  will 
consult  with  the  client  to  help  him 
gain  greater  understanding  of  his  needs. 
Aside  from  other  factors,  the  ability  to 
travel  safely,  lor  example  in  the  factory, 
is  obviously  of  great  importance  not 
only  to  the  client  but  in  relation  to  the 
willingness  of  employers  to  hire  or  re¬ 
tain  workers.  The  client  may  some¬ 
times  accept  his  blindness  more  readily 
as  he  sees  other  clients  in  the  center 
accepting  the  cane  as  a  practical  aid  for 
their  convenience  and  safety,  rather 
than  as  an  objectionable  symbol. 

Corrective  therapy  is  another  area 


used  in  evaluation.  Here,  the  under¬ 
active  may  find  added  vitality  and  the 
pent-up  aggressions  of  some  may  find 
release  through  prescribed  exercises. 
How  this  may  carry  over  into  other 
areas  of  performance  is  of  interest  to 
the  counselor. 

The  work  exercises  are  a  means  of 
evaluating  the  capacities  and  interests 
of  the  individual  along  more  direct  vo¬ 
cational  lines.  These  exercises  are  not 
intended  to  train  a  person  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  skill,  but  help  develop  basic  work 
skills  and  the  use  of  simple  tools 
through  a  wide  sampling  of  actual  in¬ 
dustrial  jobs,  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  client’s  ability  to  learn  various  op¬ 
erational  sequences  and  to  retain  them, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex:  to 
handle  various  sizes  and  shapes  and 
tyjjes  of  textures  and  compositioni  to 
manipulate  assembly  types  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  power  machines.  One  is  eval¬ 
uated  on  how  he  may  use  his  residual 
vision,  his  tactual  sense,  spatial  visuali¬ 
zation.  coordination;  on  whether  he 
works  safely,  what  his  work  tolerance 
may  lie,  his  awareness  of  work  discipline 
and  habits;  whether  he  is  methodical 
or  disorganized.  One  may  discover 
whether  the  client  likes  the  repetitive  or 
the  varied  type  of  work,  the  simple  or 
the  challenging.  And  so  on. 

Another  major  area  of  evaluation  is 
the  social  and  emotional  adjustment  of 
the  individual,  and  this  may  well  lie  the 
critical  weakness  in  the  threads  of  .the 
rehabilitation  cloth.  The  client’s  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  himself  and,  others  is  re¬ 
flected  in  his  behavior,  and  thus  it  may 
lie  observed  in  the  diverse  areas  of  the 
center’s  program.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
informal  atmosphere  of  rest  periods  or 
at  lunch,  or  in  the  more  formal  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  group  discussions. 

One  of  the  outstanding  problems,  al¬ 
though  by  no  means  universal  or  in 
equal  degrees,  is  inadequate  adjustment 
to  blindness.  The  counselor  may  con- 
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suit  with  the  client  on  a  supportive 
basis,  or  suggest  planning  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  other  members  of  the  staff 
that  might  help  the  client  gain  under¬ 
standing  in  more  indirect  ways.  It  may 
be  felt  that  the  client’s  needs  may  best 
be  met  tlirough  the  help  of  the  social 
caseworker  or  psychiatrist. 

Of  course,  any  extreme  behavior  is 
noted,  from  the  withdrawn  and  docile 
to  the  over-active  and  hostile.  The  cli¬ 
ent’s  blindness— the  when,  how  and 
what— are  important  to  know,  as  it  will 
throw  light  on  his  attitudes  and  be¬ 
havior  to  some  degree.  But  the  posi¬ 
tives  as  well  as  the  negatives  are  part 
of  the  whole,  and  should  have  equal 
emphasis;  still  it  is  the  negatives  that 
are  of  particular  importance  to  the 
counselor  because  it  is  these  that  will 
require  the  greatest  help.  Successful  re¬ 
habilitation  is  at  best  tenuous  if  the 
client  has  serious  emotional  maladjust¬ 
ments,  no  matter  how  great  his  skill. 

1  should  like  to  stress  here  that  much 
of  the  evaluation  is  achieved  through 
the  observations  of  the  individual  staff 
members,  and  through  the  staff  as  a 
team,  and  may  include  members  of  out¬ 
side  agencies.  It  should  be  the  coun¬ 
selor’s  responsibility,  though,  to  take 
all  the  information  and  gather  it  into 
a  picture  of  the  client.  Sometimes  it 
may  only  be  a  sketch,  or  it  may  be  a 
jig-saw  puzzle  with  many  parts  missing, 
but  there  should  be  sufficient  evidence 
to  be  able  to  make  an  initial  evaluation. 

One  should  be  able  to  determine, 
after  this  comparatively  short  period  of 
perhaps  four  weeks,  whether  the  client 
could  benefit  from  continuation  in  the 
program  in  the  prevocational  phase, 
whether  he  can  be  recommended  for 
training  elsewhere  of  a  sp>ecialized  sort, 
or  whether  he  is  not  ready  at  the  time 
for  training  and  whether  other  services 
may  be  needed.  Tentative  recommenda¬ 
tions  may  be  made  for  planning  the 
future  course  of  further  development 


and/or  exploration  of  his  potential. 

While  the  client,  at  his  request,  is  free 
to  discuss  any  problem  with  the  coun¬ 
selor  at  any  time,  or  the  counselor  may 
have  wished  to  interview  the  client 
about  a  particular  matter,  the  first  for¬ 
mal  discussion  with  the  client  about  his 
progress  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  initial 
evaluation  period.  By  this  time,  the  cli¬ 
ent  has  be^n  to  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  his  needs  and  the  goals  of 
the  program.  Thus,  the  evaluation  in¬ 
terview  is  a  time  of  discussion  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  findings.  It  centers 
around  the  client’s  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  how  the  center  may  help  him 
with  his  needs,  and  tentative  plans.  The 
client  reaction  to  the  program  and  the 
evaluation  findings  are  elicited.  The 
client  is  free  and  encouraged  to  chal¬ 
lenge  all  or  part  of  the  evaluation,  to 
accept  or  reject  it. 

The  Prevocational  Period 

If  it  is  mutually  acceptable,  the  client 
enters  the  prevocational  period.  This 
may  be  spent  in  developing  and  explor¬ 
ing  the  client’s  potential  and  in  helping 
him  further  gain  insight  into  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  capacities  and  limita¬ 
tions.  Periodic  interviews  to  discuss  the 
client’s  progress  are  held,  and  at  any 
other  time  that  it  is  felt  necessary  by 
the  client  or  the  counselor. 

Information  may  be  given  to  the 
client  about  the  job  market  at  any  time 
in  the  rehabilitation  process,  but  it  is 
more  usually  during  this  period  as  the 
client  develops  that  this  has  greater 
meaning,  and  he  may  even  be  sent  to  a 
special  workshop  for  a  tryout  under  con¬ 
ditions  more  like  those  in  private  in¬ 
dustry. 

After  an  indefinite  jjeriod  of  time, 
depending  on  the  sjseed  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  and  his  capacity,  the  client  reaches 
the  point  where  he  has  received  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  from  the  center  and  he 
may  be  ready  for  placement. 
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Whether  the  counselor  does  the  place¬ 
ment  or  not,  it  is  still  necessary  for  him 
to  understand  the  client  in  relation  to 
a  realistic  job  goal.  This,  first  of  all, 
must  have  been  worked  out  during  the 
rehabilitation  process  should  the  client 
feel  he  is  “able  to  do  anything  another 
blind  man  can  do,”  or  that  he  is  quite 
incapable  of  doing  anything.  I  might 
say  that  the  former  attitude  seems  to 
prevail  more  frequently  than  the  latter. 

If  a  placement  specialist  is  part  o( 
the  staff,  sufficient  information  about 
the  job  and  client  should  be  exchanged 
l)etween  the  counselor  and  the  special¬ 
ist  so  that  job  and  man  should  match 
more  satisfactorily. 

I  have  tried  to  delineate  the  role  of 
the  counselor,  and  perhaps  all  I  have 
succeeded  in  doing  was  to  delineate  the 
role  of  a  counselor:  however,  now  I 
should  like  to  present,  in  conclusion, 
some  views  of  a  counselor. 

It  is  understandable  why  little  has 
been  done  in  research  because  of  the 
newness  of  the  concept  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  center.  The  practical,  everyday 
work  of  providing  service  must  and  does 
go  on,  and  new  ideas  are  discussed  and 
tried  out.  Empirically,  we  are  quite 
sure  of  its  worth;  we  see  jieople,  who. 


without  the  service  of  a  rehabilitation 
center,  we  know  might  well  be  con¬ 
fined  to  their  homes  as  useless  and  hope¬ 
less  people,  and  instead  they  are  work¬ 
ing  and  one  gets  a  feeling  of  great  sat¬ 
isfaction.  But  we  also  recognize  that 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  degree  our  services  may  be 
helpful  to  the  client  through  objective 
studies.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  serv¬ 
ice,  this  kind  of  study  is  needed. 

As  one  of  the  principle  tasks  of  a 
counselor  in  a  rehabilitation  center  is 
evaluation,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he 
must  have  the  most  effective  tools  with 
which  to  work.  One  of  them  is  objective 
testing.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  dearth 
of  this  means  of  diagnosis  and  predic¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  the  manual  skills,  but 
in  the  broader  sense,  including  intellec¬ 
tual  capacities. 

Seeing  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
field,  one  looks  into  the  future  with 
optimism  to  the  continued  growth  and 
improvement  of  rehabilitation  centers 
for  blind  people,  and  to  expanded  op¬ 
portunities  for  employment  through 
the  greater  understanding  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  so  that  many  more  men  and  women 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  fuller, 
more  constructive  lives. 
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BLIND  PATIENTS  AS 


Domiciliary  Members 

C.  W.  BIEDSOE 

This  article  is  a  revision  of  one  section  of  o  lecture  delivered  on  February  24,  1955,  at  Veterans' 
Administration  Center,  Kecoughton,  Vo.,  in  o  teaching  program  of  blind  rehabilitation  therapists,  physical 
therapists,  occupational  therapists,  corrective  therapists,  and  nurses.  Another  section  entitled  "Preparing 
Patients  for  Transfer  to  the  Central  Basic  and  Remedial  Adjustment  Unit  for  the  Blinded,  Veterans' 


Administration  Hospital,  Hines,  III.,"  was  published  in 

Among  other  information  pre.sentetl 
regarding  the  Veterairs’  Administration 
blind  patients  who  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Basic  and  Remedial  Ad¬ 
justment  Unit  for  the  Blinded  at  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  Hospital,  Hines, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  going  to 
Hines  means  going  back  to  the  sighted 
community  afterwards.  If  it  does  not 
mean  getting  a  job,  at  least  it  means 
getting  along  outside  an  institutional 
environment.  These  things  can  l>e 
achieved  by  other  means  than  by  going 
through  Hines,  but  the  blind  program 
there  is  geared  and  charged  to  bring 
about  the  achievement  of  the  veterans’ 
reunion  with  the  seeing.  This  fact  is 
inescapable.  So  completely  are  attitudes 
of  personnel  at  the  Hines  unit  slanted 
toward  this  objective  that  it  can  be  very 
upsetting  emotionally  to  any  individual 
who,  for  some  reason,  cannot  face  life 
outside  an  institution.  Every  effort  is 
made,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  admi.ssion 
of  anyone  who  would  break  down  when 

Mr.  Bledsoe  is  Chief,  Blind  Rehabilitation, 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  Dix'ision, 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  United 
States  Veterans’  Administration. 


Reprinted  from  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  Program  Guide,  December  30, 19,5.'». 


G-1,  M-2,  part  VIII,  dated  May  20,  1955. 

confronted  by  the  necessity  to  return  to 
the  community. 

On  occasion  in  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  centers,  blind  domiciliary  members 
have  Iteen  rehabilitated  to  the  point  of 
employment  outside  an  institutional 
environment.  But,  generally,  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  factors  present  in  the  life 
of  the  blind  domiciliary  memlier  gives 
most  of  us  cause  for  thinking  long  and 
(arefidly  l)efore  we  encourage  him  to 
embark  again  on  further  adventures 
outside  a  home  for  the  aged. 

As  a  rule,  the  blind  patient  w'ho  is  a 
domiciliary  member  is  confronted  with 
more  than  the  hard  fact  of  not  lieing 
able  to  see.  In  checking  .H.87  individuals, 
we  found  fifty-four  had  serious  mental 
or  neurological  disturbances,  sixty-five 
had  .serious  physical  disabilities  liesides 
blindness.  'I'he  average  age  was  58.2 
years.  As  a  rule,  they  had  already  l)egun 
their  lives  over  many  times. 

There  is  a  Latin  motto  which  reads, 
“Learn  as  though  you  were  going  to 
live  forever.  Live  as  though  you  were 
going  to  die  tomorrow.”  It  must  be  on 
some  such  basis  as  this  that  we  help 
those  on  whom  life  seems  to  l>e  closing 
in,  as  it  seems  to  lie  so  often  in  the  case 
of  a  blind  domiciliary  member.  The 
more  desperate  a  man’s  situation  is,  the 
more  important  philosophy  becomes. 
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With  rehabilitation  of  young  blinded 
veteran-patients,  it  may  be  enough  some¬ 
times  merely  to  be  clever.  With  the  old 
blind  domiciliary  member,  you  must  be 
good. 

In  the  vast  dynamic  and  ambitious 
setting  of  American  society  in  our 
times,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  on  homely, 
personal  problems.  This  means  the 
therapist,  as  well  as  the  patient,  must 
come  down  to  earth.  We  must  ask  our¬ 
selves,  concerning  the  patient:  Is  he 
able  to  take  care  of  his  own  personal 
hygiene?  To  look  after  other  personal 
matters  for  himself?  To  get  around  in¬ 
side  the  ward?  Inside  the  grounds?  Out¬ 
side  the  grounds?  Can  he  hear  any¬ 
thing?  Does  he  keep  up  with  his  family 
at  all?  Does  he  want  anything? 

Once  an  old  domiciliary  member  in 
a  Veterans’  Administration  domiciliary 
said  to  a  visitor,  “Tell  General  Bradley 
1  want  a  chair  without  any  arms,  be¬ 
cause  when  1  play  my  mouth  organ  the 
music  goes  through  me  from  my  hngers 
to  my  toes.”  Then  he  added,  “You  take 
the  simplest  man  in  the  world;  quite 
often  he  knows  something  nobcxly  else 
knows.” 

Such  an  individual  may  put  a  hos- 
uital  staff  to  some  trouble,  but  he  does 
not  distress  us  as  do  people  who  have 
ceased  to  say  they  want  anything.  It  is 
when  we  are  confronted  by  the  absence 
of  desires  that  we  begin  to  be  thankful 
even  for  the  crotchety  demands  of  the 
aging  invalid. 

Whether  we  are  going  to  humor  him 
or  not,  it  is  always  worthwhile  at  least 
to  know  what  the  patient  wants. 

Lack  of  insight  concerning  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  aging  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  limitations  of  our  current  popular 
view  of  human  life  and  psychology.  A 
lot  of  younger  people  these  days  are 
appalled  by  the  old.  The  word  “fasci¬ 
nating”  is  seldom  joined  any  more  to 
the  word  “old.”  We  tend  to  draw  back 
from  the  gnarled  quality  of  humanity 


instead  of  being  drawn  to  it,  as  Rem¬ 
brandt  was  in  his  jwrtrait  of  his  mother. 
Our  smaller  houses  encroach  on  the 
physical  dignity  of  the  old.  A  vast  shift 
in  our  ways  of  thinking  encroaches  on 
their  psychological  dignity.  When  they 
speak  with  authority,  very  often  they 
are  apt  to  find  themselves  proved  plainly 
wrong  or,  at  least,  contradicted  by  every¬ 
one  in  sight.  And,  it  is  not  always  as 
apparent  as  it  should  be  that  by  the 
chances  of  intellectual  evolution,  they 
may  be  proved  right  next  week  by  some 
new  discovery  in  the  physical  or  psycho¬ 
logical  world. 

The  homely  wisdom  of  our  great¬ 
grandfathers  regarding  human  affairs 
was  essentially  the  same  as  the  homely 
wisdom  of  Chaucer,  Horace,  and  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  But  during  the  last  fifty  years 
scientific  methods  in  sociology,  anthro- 
jx)logy,  and  psychology,  abetted  by  pho¬ 
tography,  biostatistics,  and  tape  record¬ 
ing  have  resulted  in  the  questioning  of 
much  traditional  lore.  Early  in  the 
century  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  threw  an 
early  piece  of  writing  by  Freud  in  the 
fire,  saying:  “No  man  can  afford  to  l<x)k 
at  himself.”  But  Freud  has  come 
through  the  fire  like  Abednego  and  with 
his  technique  of  thinking  has  changed 
the  character  of  our  self-regarding  at 
least  as  much  as  the  invention  of  the 
mirror  must  have.  All  these  things  have 
put  the  old  in  our  time  at  a  peculiar 
disadvantage,  robbing  even  the  “re¬ 
markable”  of  them  of  their  classic  role 
of  “wise  men”  and  “wise  women.” 

We,  who  are  young,  on  the  other 
hand,  despite  Dr.  Freud,  are  curiously 
nearsightcl  about  age  itself.  In  the  past 
two  decades  we  have  acquired  consid¬ 
erable  understanding  of  human  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  period  of  embarkation  upon 
life,  growth,  and  reproduction.  But, 
when  these  things  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  our  lack  of  attention  to  what 
lies  around  us  and  beyond,  emotionally, 
is  almost  equal  to  the  ignoring  of  sex 
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by  the  Victorians  and  it  borders  on  the 
pathological.  When  we  look  for  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  emotional  problems  of  aging 
individuals,  all  too  often  we  tend  to 
force  old  people  into  patterns  of  youth, 
summing  up  with  the  phrase,  “You  are 
as  young  as  you  feel.”  In  the  pace  we 
demand  of  everyone,  we  have  thrown 
overboard  a  whole  measure  of  life  which 
should  be  its  final  rewarding  rhythm 
and  which,  in  some  civilizations,  has 
been. 

It  is  a  fortunate  old  person  who  has 
a  deep  and  abiding  attachment  to  an 
institution,  i.e.,  anything  larger  and 
more  enduring  in  human  life  than  any 
individual  or  immediate  social  group. 
A  home  for  the  aged  is  not  necessarily 
an  institution,  although  it  may  be  one 
facet  of  such;  or  an  extension  of  it  as 
national  homes  for  veterans  are  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  institution  which  is 
known  as  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ideally  old  age  is  not  the  time  of  deep 
individual  attachments,  even  with 
grandchildren.  It  is  a  time  for  the  con¬ 
summation  of  all  the  loyalties  of  a  life¬ 
time,  and  this  should  mean  strong  ties 
with  whatever  has  united  the  old  per¬ 
son  to  all  of  humanity.  One  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  differences  between  a  person  and  an 
institution  is  the  greater  stability  and 
continuity  of  the  institution.  This  is 
more  important  the  older  a  person  gets, 
the  nearer  he  is  drawn  to  the  edge  of 
eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  all  been 
a  little  severe  lately  on  the  concept  of 
institutions.  We  have  tended  to  scorn 
ties  between  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions,  regarding  them  as  necessary  evils 
at  best.  We  have  failed  to  see  the  tie 
between  an  individual  and  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  potentially  a  mature  relation¬ 
ship,  jxjssibly  a  fusion  and  sublimation 
of  previous  relationships  on  an  im¬ 
proved  basis.  We  tend  to  see  failure  in 
any  mature  person’s  going  to  any  sort 


of  institutional  life  without  stopping  to 
discern  what  that  institutional  life  may 
mean  to  him. 

All  of  us  unquestionably  have  won¬ 
dered  why  some  of  the  veterans  who  are 
in  national  homes  have  not  tried  harder 
to  stay  out  of  them.  We  are  inclined,  too 
often,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  this  to  the 
moral  weakness  of  the  veterans.  But  do 
we  not  also,  sometimes,  perceive  that 
something  which  had  a  certain  moral 
value  was  also  at  work,  that  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  these  men  were  reliving  a  time  in 
their  lives  in  which  they  shared  life 
more  with  others,  shared  it  on  a  more 
important  basis?  Does  it  not  sometimes 
seem  that  they  are  reliving  a  time  in 
which  they  had  an  important  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  general  pattern  of  history, 
that  during  military  service  they  were 
related  to  the  idea  of  form,  and  that 
this  experience  drew  them  to  the  home 
as  much  as  did  the  idea  of  three  square 
meals  and  some  place  to  sleep? 

Without  being  sentimental,  we  ought 
to  look  for  what  is  positive  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  patient  or  domi¬ 
ciliary  memiber  and  his  government. 

Rehabilitation  consists,  in  part,  of 
building  up  people’s  ideas  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  stimulation  of  their 
memories  of  successful  past  perform¬ 
ance  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  arous¬ 
ing  their  spirits.  We  need  not  encourage 
the  manufacturing  of  tall  tales  of  old 
battles  in  order  to  build  up  ego,  but 
we  can  take  into  our  calculations  the 
possibility  that  the  veteran  in  the  domi¬ 
ciliary  may  associate  his  environment 
with  what  he  considers  was  his  most 
important  contribution  to  society:  It 
is  rather  valuable  to  know  whether  or 
not  he  does  this,  and  whether  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  situation  is  realistic  or  not. 

Those  whose  lives  are  nearing  the 
end,  in  circumstances  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  negative  factors, 
have  a  particular  need  for  personal  at¬ 
tention  from  those  who  take  responsi- 
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bility  for  their  care,  a  need  of  the  same 
kind  that  children  have  when  they  are 
without  the  usual  resources  of  health 
and  welfare.  There  is  always  a  maxi¬ 
mum  potential  of  composure  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  kind  of  paralyzed  desperation 
derived  from  the  feeling,  not  only  of 
having  misused  life,  but  with  having  to 
live  on  with  the  knowledge  of  having 
misused  it.  A  lot  of  someone’s  time,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  good  feeling  are  needed  for 
understanding  of  this  part  of  life.  Sir 
William  Osier  showed  a  rare  under¬ 
standing  of  the  derelict  type,  as  a  young 
medical  student,  by  giving  an  aged  al¬ 
coholic  his  own  coat  with  the  proviso 
that  the  aged  alcoholic  leave  the  hos¬ 
pital  his  liver  for  dissection.  This  cre¬ 
ated  a  tender  tie,  which  went  into 
eternity  and  kept  the  patient  from  feel¬ 
ing  his  life  had  been  entirely  wasted. 

Success  with  this  type  of  beneficiary 
of  the  Veterans’  Administration  may  be 
judged  purely  by  the  state  of  mind  it 
produces.  Quite  often,  it  is  all  the  pa¬ 
tient  has.  And  unlike  money,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  he  may  be  able  to  take  with  him. 

It  is  with  the  geriatric  domiciliary 
patient,  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
that  we  may  be  permitted  to  stop  asking 
“Why  isn’t  he  working?”  and  ask  instead 
"Is  he  happy?  Really  happy?  Happy  in 
the  sense  Marcus  Aurelius  was  happy?” 

With  regard  to  methods  in  these  in¬ 
terpersonal  relations,  one  thing  which 
we  ought  to  watch  is  too  much  organi¬ 
zation,  or  rather,  the  wrong  kind  of 
organization.  Organization  consists  of 
seeing  what  fits  together,  what  matches, 
what  meshes,  what  is  useless  and  what 
is  helpful.  It  consists,  also,  of  making 
correct  estimates  with  regard  to  time, 
being  able  to  tell  how  long  actions  will 
take,  with  being  able  to  keep  in  mind 
a  major  problem  to  be  solved.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  involving  classification  of  both 
similar  and  dissimilar  objects,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  objects  and  the  alteration  of 


objects.  People  who  excel  at  one  type  of 
organization  may  fail  at  another.  To 
organize  people  and  to  organize  money 
often  require  traits  of  character  which 
are  opposed. 

Sometimes  the  blind  domiciliary 
member  might  well  say  something  like 
this  to  us:  “You  are  intelligent,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  well  organized.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  you  to  base  your  criteria  for 
existence  on  these  things.  But,  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  whatever  regimes  assist  in 
dealing  with  my  problems.” 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  designing 
rehabilitation  programs  not  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  jjeople  for  whom  they  are 
designed  to  be  beneficial. 

In  this  connection.  Dr.  R.  E.  Hoover 
made  a  good  observation  concerning 
psychiatry:  “Psychiatry,”  he  said,  “is 
not  complicated.  People  just  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  it.  It  consists  of  finding  out 
what  makes  personalities  develop,  what 
has  been  important  in  a  person’s  life, 
and  what  unimportant.  The  psychia¬ 
trist  must  find  something  in  common 
with  the  patient,  show  him  his  abnor¬ 
malities  are  not  so  abnormal  and  that 
there  is  a  way  out  that  is  acceptable  to 
them  both.” 

This  is  rather  important  because  it 
seems  to  express  the  basic  philosophy  of 
a  physician  who  is  a  past  master  at  the 
art  of  rehabilitation,  who,  before  he 
became  a  physician,  was  the  originator 
of  the  system  of  orientation  of  the  blind 
which  is  now  used  in  the  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  Dr.  Hoover  many  blind  people 
have  found  a  friend  who  was  thinking 
constantly  of  how  things  can  be  done 
without  sight,  thinking  of  this  subject 
in  a  way  which  is  highly  infectious.  This 
attitude  seems  to  carry  a  conviction  that 
if  the  human  race  stays  with  any  human 
being  long  enough,  it  will  find  value  in 
him,  and  this  is  more  imp>ortant  than 
any  other  function  of  the  human  race. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  suggest 
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that  the  human  being  must  stay  by  him¬ 
self  as  faithfully  as  his  friends  do. 

Blind  rehabilitation  therapy  has  the 
dignity  of  any  great  moral  battle;  and 
it  is  in  each  case  a  moral  battle  both 
for  the  patient  and  the  therapist.  The 
conflict,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  thera¬ 
pists  and  the  patients,  is  with  the  ever- 
recurrent  notion  that  to  do  anything  at 
all  without  sight  is  the  inefficient  and 
unreasonable  way  of  doing  it.  As  a  rule, 
not  only  the  patient,  but  the  orientor 
as  well  has  in  earlier  years  developed 
habits  of  doing  things  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  and  also  has  a  tendency  to 
think  that  anyone  on  any  scene  who 
cannot  do  what  is  to  be  done  a  little 
better  than  someone  else  should  not 
even  try.  I'hough  this  is  modified  in 
teaching  situations,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
predominant  idea,  near  the  point  of 
obsession,  in  a  world  which  likes  to  have 
things  done  by  experts  and  which  de¬ 
velops  experts  who  do  not  care  to  spoil 
their  skill  by  contact  with  the  inept. 

Both  the  blind  patient  and  the  thera¬ 
pist  must  keep  beating  out  of  their 
minds  this  pattern  of  thinking,  if  any 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  learning  how 
to  do  things  without  the  help  of  the 
eye.  They  must  recognize  the  relative 
unimportance  of  anything  at  all  which 
is  done  compared  with  the  effect  the 
action  has  on  him  who  acts.  It  is  more 
important  that  the  blind  individual  ex¬ 
ercise  his  initiative  in  reading  and  walk¬ 
ing  about  than  that  the  purpose  of  read¬ 
ing  and  walking  aljout  be  accomplished 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  more  im|x>rtant  to 
the  blind  individual  and  to  society  that 
the  blind  individual  participate  in  hu¬ 
man  life  than  that  time  be  saved.  Per¬ 
sonality  is  more  important  than  con¬ 
cepts  of  conformity  and  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  tidiness  in  whatever  rou¬ 
tine  dominates  the  milieu  of  which  that 
|)ersonality  is  a  part. 

This  is  a  principle  which  will  serve 
equally  well  in  the  treatment  of  blind 


domiciliary  members  and  the  treatment 
of  the  newly  blinded. 

Again  and  again,  when  he  supervised 
the  program  for  the  war  blind,  without 
self-consciousness  and  without  pompos¬ 
ity,  Dr.  Hoover  used  the  words:  “Put 
yourselves  in  the  person’s  position.” 

This  is  the  basic  function  of  those 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  whether 
it  be  with  young  or  old,  veteran  or  non¬ 
veteran,  client,  or  friend.  A  profitable 
exercise  for  any  group  of  novice  teach¬ 
ers  or  therapists  might  be  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  things  which  blind  people  can¬ 
not  do,  can  do,  and  can  do  only  with 
help.  Such  a  list  would  undergo  con¬ 
stant  revision.  This  might  well  initiate 
what  can  be  a  lifelong  preoccupation  of 
people  in  work  for  the  blind.  In  any 
case,  such  imaginaiive  classification  of 
activity  brings  some  realization  that  it 
is  an  achievement  in  emotional  equi¬ 
poise  for  anyone  to  realize  without  hys¬ 
teria  that  he  must  do  everything  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  without  the  help  of  the 
human  eye. 

.\lthough  a  seeing  person  cannot 
know  what  it  is  to  be  blind  without 
hope  of  seeing,  it  is,  nevertheless,  im¬ 
portant  for  him  to  try  to  imagine  how 
he  would  feel.  This  kind  of  thinking  is 
a  serious  moral  function,  and  whoever 
attempts  it  with  sincerity  will,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  find  it  tends  to  alter  many  of  the 
values  which  he  holds. 

These  alterations  you  must  discover 
for  yourself.  They  are  a  little  different 
for  each  person.  However,  most  people 
who  are  associated  with  blind  rehabili¬ 
tation  on  a  sincere  basis  for  any  length 
of  time  get  a  wider  frame  of  reference 
from  seeing  life,  if  not  whole,  at  least 
from  more  than  one  viewpoint.  This 
in  itself  frequently  touches  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  therapeutic  manner.  This  is  a 
goal  of  major  importance,  especially 
with  the  old  and  the  infirm  who  are 
not  living  with  their  families,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  blind  domiciliary  member. 
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WHY  SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR 
TUNING  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Ever  since  1830  when  Claude  Montal* 
made  his  mischievous  discoveries,  piano 
tuning  has  been  taught  to  the  blind  in 
Eurof>e  and  in  many  of  our  state 
schools.  Work  that  has  been  taught  this 
long  and  so  widely,  should,  no  doubt, 
fall  into  standardized  courses  such  as 
English,  arithmetic  and  manual  train¬ 
ing.  In  modern  schools  for  both  blind 
and  seeing  children,  these  oldline 
courses  have  in  recent  years  been  greatly 
enriched  and  made  more  meaningful  by 
the  introduction  of  new  equipment  and 
methods  of  approach.  Improvements  in 
the  teaching  of  these  courses  have  come 
about  largely  because  of  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  more  thorough  preparation 
of  teachers. 

In  many  schools  for  the  blind  a  man 
did  not  even  need  a  certificate  to  teach 
piano  tuning  and  there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  obtain  special  training 
in  his  field.  This  was  the  situation  until 
1955  when  Roosevelt  University  in  Chi¬ 
cago  offered  the  first  course  of  its  kind 
to  meet  the  si)ecial  needs  of  tuning  in¬ 
structors  of  the  blind.  This  course  was 
designed  and  financed  by  the  Federal 
Office  of  Vocation  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  J.  H.  Chapf>ell  of 
that  agency,  himself  a  former  tuner, 
envisioned  this  course  and  secured 
Roosevelt  University  as  its  sptonsor.  It 
was  offered  again  in  1956  and  might  be 
given  in  1957  for  the  last  time,  at  least 
for  several  years. 

Did  the  course  meet  the  special  needs 
of  instructors?  How  long  did  it  last? 
What  did  it  cover  and  who  taught  it? 

Mr.  Litwiller  is  a  piano  tuning  instructor  at 
the  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  at 
Jacksonville. 

*Pioneer  blind  piano  tuner  of  Paris. 


CUFFORD  LITWILLER 

Basically  it  was  a  combination  technical 
and  educational  course,  but  as  to 
whether  it  measured  up  to  the  above 
questions,  let  us  consider  the  appraisals 
of  men  who  took  the  course  last  summer. 

Mr.  James  Scoggins  of  the  Kentucky 
Schcx)l  for  the  Blind  says: 

“When  I  came  to  Roosevelt  Univer¬ 
sity  to  enroll  in  the  course  for  piano 
tuning  instructors  of  visually  handi- 
capf>ed  students  I  expected  the  course 
to  set  forth  certain  aims.  These  aims 
are:  to  stimulate  more  interest  in  the 
teaching  of  piano  tuning  and  servicing 
in  schools  for  the  blind;  to  familiarize 
the  teachers  with  new  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind;  to  exchange  ideas  with 
other  teachers;  to  discuss  ways  of  making 
piano  tuning  a  better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  profession;  to  find  solutions  to 
problems  which  confront  the  tuning 
instructor,  and  to  serve  as  a  refresher 
course.  I  feel  that  through  Mr.  Fries’s* 
excellent  lectures,  his  careful  instruc¬ 
tion  and  demonstrations,  through  open 
discussion  and  question-and-answer  pe¬ 
riods,  through  interviews  with  success¬ 
ful  and  prominent  piano  tuners,  all  of 
these  aims  have  been  achieved. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  course  I  felt 
that  1  needed  further  instruction  in  fine 
regulation  of  uprights,  grands,  and 
spinets.  I  have  received  extensive  in¬ 
struction  along  these  lines. 

“The  lectures  on  the  methods  and 
tools  employed  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  by  various  authorities  have  been 
extremely  valuable  to  me.  The  lectures 
and  demonstrations  and  the  application 

*Emil  B.  Fries,  operator  of  “The  Piano  Hos¬ 
pital,"  a  training  school  for  piano  tuning  in 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  writer,  and  former  teacher 
in  the  Washington  State  ^hool  for  the  Blind. 
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of  tone  regulation,  voicing,  restringing, 
tone  restoration,  moth  proofing,  caster 
work,  bridge  work,  sounding  board  re¬ 
pairs  and  many  other  projects  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  of  great  value  to  all  of  us. 
Many  problems  which  faced  me  in  the 
past  I  hope  and  believe  will  no  longer 
be  problems.  I  feel  that  after  having 
attended  this  course  I  can  better  meet 
the  needs,  requirements  and  obligations 
of  my  profession.” 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Richie,  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  Blind: 

“I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  thoroughly  five  leading 
spinet  key  action  models,  both  the  direct 
blow  and  the  drop  action  and  the  Wood 
&  Brooks  ninety  degree  model.  I  was 
permitted  to  take  each  model  apart  and 
reassemble  them,  taking  notes  on  each; 

I  learned  much  about  the  complications 
of  spinet  actions. 

“An  Acrosonic  spinet  was  loaned  by 
the  Baldwin  Company  for  use  in  the 
course.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
course  a  Cable  Nelson  spinet  was  rented 
for  our  study.  Removing  and  replacing 
these  actions,  plus  the  experience  of 
making  the  necessary  regulations  were 
the  highlights  of  the  course  for  me  and 
essential  for  every  member  of  the  class. 

“We  visited  the  Stark  Piano  Company 
and  saw  how  their  pianos  are  made, 
from  start  to  finish.  One  of  the  fine 
tuners  was  a  totally  blind  man  who 
could  tune  as  many  as  fifteen  pianos 
daily.  Men  of  national  prominence 
spoke  to  our  class.  These  included  Mr. 
Bob  Johnson  of  Schaff  Piano  Company, 
Mr.  Harry  Rients,  a  most  successful 
tuner  technician,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Menke,  editor  of  the  Braille  Technician 
and  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  manufacturer 
of  the  M.  &  M.  Tilt  Truck  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  must  for  tuner  serv¬ 
ice  men  and  instructors.” 

Mr.  George  Stadler  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
writes: 

“Mr.  Hiram  Chappell,  rehabilitation 


sf>ecialist  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  was  a  piano 
tuner  and  technician  for  a  good  many 
years  and  saw  the  need  for  a  course  such 
as  this  which  exposes  and  seeks  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  weak  spots  in  the  instructors  of 
blind  piano  tuners.  We  not  only  learned 
new  ways  and  means  to  do  certain 
operations,  but  we  learned  a  great  deal 
through  associations  with  each  other. 

“I  have  been  in  tuning  since  1919  and 
it  might  seem  that  after  thirty-seven 
years  I  should  know  about  all  there  is 
to  be  known  on  the  subject,  but  one 
never  knows  everything  about  a  certain 
subject. 

“We  were  ably  shown  how  to  meet 
the  problems  which  come  up  in  the 
tuner’s  line  of  work;  how  to  do  each  step 
in  the  procedure  of  fine  tuning,  repair¬ 
ing,  and  regulating.  We  were  actually 
put  on  the  various  jobs.  Mr.  Emil  B. 
Fries  or  his  able  assistant,  Everett  Oddie, 
would  coach  every  operation,  check  and 
double  check  the  results,  from  refelting 
a  piano  through  its  subsequent  stages 
of  proper  key  dip,  leveling  of  keys  with 
straight  edge,  the  fine  regulation  of  the 
tripping  of  the  jack,  the  checking  of  the 
hammers  and  proper  stroke  of  the  ham¬ 
mers.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  I  learned 
that  a  great  deal  depended  up>on  using 
the  proper  methods  and  tools  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  job.  I  did  not  agree  with  everything 
in  this  course  as  to  method  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  in  most  cases  I  was  obliged 
to  concede  that  the  method  presented 
was  better  than  mine,  and  so  I  leave 
Roosevelt  University  far  better  off  than 
when  I  came. 

“Among  the  many  very  interesting 
lectures  was  one  that  came  very  close  to 
home.  Blindness  or  near-blindness  tends 
to  make  a  person  timid  and  backward 
and  in  a  profession  that  requires  one  to 
meet  the  public  with  his  best  foot  for¬ 
ward  to  get  maximum  results,  timidness 
has  no  place  in  the  blind  tuner’s  life. 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  an  instructor 
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of  the  blind  to  have  the  social  welfare 
of  his  students  at  heart  and  do  what  he 
can  to  promote  association  with  the 
sighted  world.  Emil  Fries  has  brought 
out  this  point  admirably.  1  only  wish  I 
could  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  hav¬ 
ing  him  in  my  corner  in  my  late  teens 
and  early  twenties— it  would  have  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  as  far  as 
getting  a  good  start  in  life  is  concerned, 
and  1  could  have  enjoyed  my  degree  of 
success  much  earlier,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  would  have  been  socially  ad¬ 
justed  much  sooner.” 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Croissant,  Piano 
I’uners  School,  5306  Caseyville,  East  St. 
Louis,  gives  a  sighted  man’s  point  of 
view: 

“My  principal  reason  for  attending 
this  course  was  to  gain  information  as 
to  methods  of  presenting  a  workable 
training  program  which  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  added  to  my  present  training 
for  sighted  persons.  Believing  that  the 
visually  handicapped  present  a  psycho¬ 
logical  problem  to  the  sighted  teacher, 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  my  presentation 
l)efore  launching  a  program  which 
might  do  harm  where  my  intentions 
were  to  do  good. 

“The  first  hurdle  to  overcome  was  the 
inherent  viewpoint  of  many  sighted  per¬ 
sons  which  I  knew  was  present  in  my 
thinking,  in  that  visually  handicapped 
Iversons  were  among  the  underprivileged 
and  therefore  should  be  treated  with 
pity  and  that  they  required  complete 
help  from  the  sighted. 

“The  second  hurdle  to  overcome  was 
the  way  in  which  most  sighted  tuners 
denounced  the  abilities  of  blind  piano 
technicians.  I  now  realize  that  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Hiram  Chappell  were  not  hap¬ 
hazard  in  his  persistent  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  self-supporting  profession  of 
piano  tuning  by  the  blind. 

“Mr.  Chappell’s  selection  of  Mr.  Fries 
as  instructor  is  justified.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  sighted  technician  who  has  the 
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abilities  of  Mr.  Fries.  The  principal 
training  1  received  from  him  is  the  re¬ 
markable  thoroughness  he  insists  upon 
and  his  earnest  application  to  his  sub¬ 
ject. 

“It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the 
methods  and  practices  of  the  blind  could 
also  be  good  for  the  sighted.  The  special 
jigs  used  by  the  blind  could  be  used  to 
great  advantage  by  all  other  general 
technicians.  1  go  home  filled  with  a  deep 
respect  for  my  fellow  classmates,  and  the 
feelings  1  had  about  them  have  changed 
to  admiration  for  their  technical  abili¬ 
ties.” 

Mr.  James  Lee  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  gives  this  evaluation: 

“During  the  past  six  weeks  while  tak¬ 
ing  the  course  in  piano  tuning  for  in¬ 
structors  of  the  blind,  one  question  has 
been  raised  in  my  mind.  Since  our  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  are  required  to  take 
certain  method  courses  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields,  why  shouldn’t  instructors  in 
piano  tuning  be  required  to  take  a  simi¬ 
lar  course? 

“Most  of  us  had  received  our  train¬ 
ing  from  one  instructor.  Even  though 
our  instruction  might  be  good,  it  really 
pays  to  get  a  few  new  ideas  from  some¬ 
one  else  which  might  enable  us  to  do 
our  work  more  quickly,  as  well  as  more 
efficiently.  Mr.  Fries  was  glad  to  answer 
any  of  our  questions  which  he  felt  would 
l)etter  enable  us  to  assist  our  students: 
whether  it  were  a  problem  in  actual 
piano  servicing,  or  in  helping  us  in 
counseling  our  students.  The  particular 
part  of  the  lectures  which  I  feel  will 
l)enefit  me  most  was  on  the  formation 
of  a  piano  tuning  program  at  a  school 
for  the  blind.  If  a  class  were  offered 
every  year,  and  all  who  teach  or  plan 
to  teach  piano  tuning  to  the  blind  were 
required  to  take  it,  I  am  sure  that  the 
quality  of  instructors  would  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  together  with  that,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  blind  piano  technicians  would 
likewise  improve.” 
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George  Iszler  of  the  North  Dakota 
School  for  the  Blind  adds  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  training  by  observing: 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  this  type  of 
course  can  be  continued.  I  also  hope 
that  all  instructors  of  piano  tuning  can 
have  a  chance  at  such  a  training  course. 
This  typ>e  of  course  provides  for  better 
qualified  instructors  which  in  turn  will 
produce  better  qualified  men  in  the 
tuning  profession.” 

Mr.  Richie  summed  up  the  sentiment 
of  the  entire  class  most  ably  in  these 
words:  ‘‘We  of  the  class  are  fully  agreed 
that  future  courses  should  be  offered, 
and  we  urge  all  eligibles  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity.” 

The  experiences  as  related  by  these 


men  in  the  tuning  course  of  1956  were 
also  mine  during  the  1955  session.  Upon 
visiting  the  class  this  past  summer,  it 
was  anything  but  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  interest  displayed  by  the  members 
of  that  class.  These  invaluable  experi¬ 
ences  can  also  be  yours.  It  is  my  hope 
that  each  and  every  tuning  instructor 
of  blind  piano  tuning  students  can  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  available 
through  the  tuning  course  so  ably  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  by  Emil  B.  Fries. 
It  is  possible  that  the  opportunity  will 
again  be  knocking  at  your  door  during 
this  summer  of  1957.  Do  not  turn  it 
down  as  this  may  be  the  last  one  of  its 
kind,  at  least  for  some  time. 


BLIND  PIANO  TUNERS’  EARNINGS 


The  Braille  Piano  Technician,  a  tech¬ 
nical  magazine,  has  recently  completed 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  annual 
gross  earnings  of  blind  and  partially 
sighted  piano  tuners  in  factories,  stores, 
and  those  self-employed  in  the  field. 
It  covered  workers  who  have  been  in 
the  profession  two  years  or  longer. 

Tuners  from  nineteen  states  and 
Canada  furnished  us  with  their  con¬ 
fidential  reports  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1956. 

The  rejjort  is  from  ninety-six  tuners 
who  comprise  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  twelve  hundred  tuners  in  this 
country  and  Canada.  Many  of  these 
tuners  do  not  read  braille. 

These  ninety-six  tuners  had  an  aggre¬ 
gate  earning  of  $480,770,  an  average  of 
$5,007  for  the  year,  or  $416.65  monthly. 
This  ref>ort  is  divided  into  five  cate¬ 
gories  as  follows: 

Mr.  Menke  is  editor  of  The  Braille  Piano 
Technician,  5657  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
H,  III. 


EDWARD  H.  MENKE 

.Six  tuners  earned  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000,  an  average  of  $2,400. 
Thirty-six  tuners  earned  between  $3,000 
and  $4,000,  an  average  of  $3,672. 
Forty-two  tuners  earned  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000,  an  average  of  $4,420. 
Eight  tuners  earned  between  $5,000  and 
$6,000,  an  average  of  $5,400. 

Four  tuners  earned  $6,000  or  over,  aver¬ 
aging  $9,042. 

These  figures  should  lie  encouraging 
for  those  in  the  lower  categories,  for 
tuners  starting  in  the  profession  and 
especially  for  officials  of  schools  for  the 
blind  and  training  centers. 

In  1956  piano  manufacturers  built 
and  shipped  over  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pianos.  Realizing  that  all  of  these 
pianos  should  be  serviced  at  least  twice 
a  year,  as  well  as  the  six  million  other 
pianos  now  in  homes,  schools  and  music 
colleges,  the  outlook  and  opportunities 
should  also  look  encouraging  for  ener¬ 
getic  tuners  who  are  well  trained. 
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Seniority  a  must? 

M.  A.  McCOUOM 


We  believe  the  following  discussion  may  induce  varied  reactions  among  those  concerned  with  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  placement  af  blind  persons  in  employment.  Are  clauses  such  as  those  here  discussed,  to  waive  a 
blind  worker's  seniority  status,  in  the  best  interests  of  blind  workers?  Is  the  wonted  claim  to  rights  to 
competitive  employment  for  blind  persons  jeopardized  when  they  also  claim  immunity  from  seniority 
requirements  in  competitive  industry?  Is  the  suggestion  for  a  legislated  ratio  of  blind  to  sighted  workers 
in  a  company  a  commendable  procedure?  —  Ed. 


In  RKtJKNT  YEARS  many  placement  coun¬ 
selors  for  the  blind  have  run  into  senior¬ 
ity  problems.  Most  of  us  have  found 
employers  who  were  willing  to  consider 
hiring  a  blind  worker,  but  could  not 
owing  to  layoffs.  According  to  the  union 
contract,  it  is  first  necessary  to  rehire 
all  who  are  available  on  a  basis  of  senior¬ 
ity.  True,  a  few  employers  have  used 
this  as  an  excuse.  For  example;  In  a 
plant  where  seniority  is  departmental 
rather  than  plant-wide,  workers  who  are 
laid  off  in  one  department  often  hire 
in  as  new  workers  in  other  departments 
along  with  those  off  the  street.  In  many 
plants  this  practice  occurs  so  frequently 
that  they  will  always  have  some  depart¬ 
ments  showing  layoffs.  Undoubtedly, 
seniority  has  become  one  of  the  major 
factors  affecting  the  number  of  place¬ 
ments  of  blind  workers  in  industry. 

In  1947  I  found  it  possible  to  cut 
through  seniority  in  the  case  of  some 
World  War  II  blinded  veterans.  About 
1952  I  realized  that  union  contracts  were 
presenting  a  problem  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  employment  for  the  blind. 

Af.  A.  MrCoUom  is  industrial  placement  con¬ 
sultant,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of 
Kansas. 


When  the  Fram  Company  shut  down 
it’s  Independence,  Kansas,  plant,  affect¬ 
ing  a  blind  worker  with  eight  years 
seniority,  I  had  no  difficulty  locating 
immediate  employment  for  him  at 
Beech  Aircraft,  Wichita,  where  he 
worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  before  he 
was  caught  on  seniority  fifteenth  from 
the  top  in  a  layoff  of  twenty.  The  com¬ 
pany  offered  to  ask  six  employees  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  separate  voluntarily, 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  retain 
the  blind  worker.  We  declined  the  offer 
and  took  the  layoff  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  Ten  days  later  we  had  him  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Coffeyville,  where  he  worked  as  a 
sheet  metal  fabricator  for  a  year  and  a 
half  until  a  cut-back  occurred.  This  time 
he  became  number  eighty-seven  on  the 
recall  list.  Alas!  A  fourth  placement  was 
indicated.  He  was  placed  on  a  job  wind¬ 
ing  coils  in  the  Electro  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  new  plant  occupying  the 
old  Fram  Building,  back  at  independ¬ 
ence,  where  he  had  started.  Before  he 
had  reached  a  bonus  on  production,  he 
was  recalled  by  Continental  Can  where 
his  salary  scale  was  higher.  Also  Beech 
Aircraft  would  rehire  about  this  time. 
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ac;ree.\ient 

l)etween  Ford  Motor  Coinj>aiiy  and  llic  UAVV-CIO 
Page  54,  Section  4.  Acquiring  Seniority;  Probationary  Employees. 

(a)  Acquiring  Seniority 

New  Employees  and  rehired  employees  shall  be  regarded  as  probationary  employees 
and  shall  establish  seniority  after  the  first  three  (3)  months  of  continuous  employment 
with  the  Company,  and  if  retained  thereafter  shall  be  placed  upon  the  seniority  list 
in  the  seniority  group  in  the  Unit  or  plant  where  they  are  then  working  with  seniority 
as  of  the  date  of  hiring. 

In  order  to  become  a  seniority  employee,  a  probationary  employee  must  have  been 
employed  for  a  total  of  three  (3)  months  within  the  year  following  the  date  he  was 
hired  or  last  rehired,  whichever  is  the  later.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Section,  periods 
during  which  the  employee  was  laid  off,  or  on  leave  of  absence  for  any  reason,  or  em¬ 
ployed  on  an  excluded  classification,  shall  not  be  considered  as  periods  of  employment. 

Following  completion  of  his  probationary  peri*)d,  the  employee  shall  be  given  seniority 
as  of  the  date  he  was  hired  or  last  rehired,  whichever  is  the  later,  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  Subsection. 

Page  69,  Section  27.  Handicapped  Employees. 

(a)  Major  Disabilities  —  Deviations  from  Layoff  Rules 

Employees  who  are  handicapped  by  major  physical  disabilities  may  be  exempted  from 
tlie  operations  of  the  seniority  provisions  of  this  .Agreement  in  the  event  of  layoff,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Clompany. 

(b)  Employee  Incapacitated  at  Work  —  Placement  and  Retention. 

Any  employee  who  has  been  incapacitated  at  his  regular  work  by  injury  or  compen¬ 
sable  occupational  disease  while  employed  by  the  Company  may  be  employed  in  other 
work,  in  the  plant  or  in  any  Unit  of  a  multi-unit  plant,  which  he  can  do,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Company  after  consultation  with  the  Union  without  regard  to  any  sen¬ 
iority  provisions  of  this  Agreement. 


All  of  this  activity  involved  only  one 
client  and  four  companies  in  three  cities. 

Here  is  what  happened  in  another 
case. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Company 
opened  a  new  plant  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  in  1952.  At  first  they  were  un¬ 
willing  to  hire  a  blind  worker.  After 
they  reached  production,  they  began  the 
usual  weeding-out  procedure.  A  year 
later  management  explained  to  us  that 
they  would  like  to  go  along  with  our 
program,  but  that  they  were  obliged  to 
go  through  the  gamut  of  layoffs  and 
there  was  no  telling  how  long  this  would 
take.  With  management  and  personnel 
on  our  side  at  this  plant,  a  production 


milling  machine  job  was  located  which 
was  about  to  be  posted  for  top  seniority 
l)idding.  The  local  United  Steel  Work¬ 
ers  president  let  us  have  the  job  and 
later  the  union  voted  favorably  on  the 
matter.  One  year  later  when  forty  ma¬ 
chinists  were  laid  off,  our  worker 
stayed  on.  Only  one  man  decided  to 
bump  him.  He  was  friendly,  but  wanted 
to  show  he  had  rights.  His  wife  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  operating  a  dry  cleaning 
business.  About  ten  fellow  workers, 
patrons  of  the  cleaners,  got  him  to 
change  his  mind  without  undue  per¬ 
suasion. 

Doubtless,  most  placement  counselors 
for  the  blind  have  encountered  situa- 
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tions  like  these.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
will  be  a  wide  range  of  opinion  across 
the  board  on  this  subject  before  the  best 
solutions  are  developed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  definite  action  is  mandatory,  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  who  would  rather  sit  and 
wait  for  “better  days.” 

Unions  are  primarily  dealing  in  hu¬ 
man  relations.  Their  best  purposes  lie 
in  a  humane  field.  The  leaders  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  and  of  industry  are  public 
relations  conscious  as  are  we.  In  1954, 
I  attended  the  state  C.I.O.  convention 
with  a  blind  worker  who  had  been  active 
in  the  union.  We  presented  a  film  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
“Man  Among  Men,”  and  took  part  in 
the  program  throughout  the  meetings. 

Kansas  is  now  going  all  out  for  sup>er 
seniority  for  the  blind  in  industry.  At 
the  present  time  clauses  are  being  nego¬ 
tiated  into  a  contract  between  the  O.  A. 
Sutton  Company  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  The  time  is 
right  for  similar  action  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  The  merger  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  at  the  national  level  is  being 
followed  by  mergers  at  state  level.  In 
May  there  will  be  a  merger  meeting  in 
Kansas,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  have 
a  plank  in  their  platform  recognizing 


major  physical  disabilities  under  super 
seniority  to  offset  the  handicap. 

Four  years  ago  union  leaders  set  about 
to  write  in  suf>er  seniority  clauses  and 
were  successful  in  a  few  cases,  but  it 
was  felt  that  employers  were  not  gen¬ 
erally  willing  to  go  along.  The  Ford 
Motor  Company  did. 

Included  herewith  as  exhibit  A  are 
clauses  from  the  contract  in  effect  with 
U.  A.  W.  since  June  8, 1955. 

We  hope  to  go  a  bit  further  than  these 
clauses.  It  may  be  that  some  companies 
would  at  this  time  accept  a  ratio  of  one 
blind  worker  in  500  or  part  thereof,  but 
not  the  wholesale  program  for  handi¬ 
capped  on  an  adequate  jiercentage.  We 
are  carrying  the  director  of  general  re¬ 
habilitation  along  in  this  major  effort. 
However,  we  know  that  our  job  is  pri¬ 
marily  for  and  with  the  blind.  Some  of 
you  might  come  up  with  better  contract 
clauses.  We  are  expecting  one  soon  from 
the  Sutton  local  where  the  company 
has  already  consented. 

I  mention  the  following  with  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  tread  lightly.  Super  seniority  in 
contracts  is  not  new.  Quote,  “It  is 
known  that  union  stewards  get  super 
seniority  rights,”  unquote.  Whatever 
this  means  to  you,  make  the  most  of  it. 
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Miss  Margaret  Fay,  Circulation  Manager,  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of 
early  notice  of  change  of  address  in  order  to  avoid  missing  an  issue.  The  circulation 
department  must  have  changes  of  address  hy  the  middle  of  the  second  month 
preceding  an  issue  in  order  to  assure  mailing  to  the  correct  address. 

We  are  in  short  supply  of  certain  issues  in  the  ink  print  edition,  some  going  far 
back  into  the  early  days  of  this  publication.  If  you  have  any  of  these  and  are  willing 
to  part  with  them,  will  you  communicate  with  the  managing  editor?  Payment  will 
be  made  for  them,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  date  of  issue: 


1908,  Vol.  II,  No.  2 
1911,  Vol.  V,  No.  4 
1913,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3 

1921,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2  and  No.  4 

1922,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  3 

1923,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  4 


1933,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  5 

1942,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  3 

1946,  Vol.  XL,  No.  9 

1949,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  No.  9 

1954,  Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  8 
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publication  as  this  plans  to  be  than  is 
found  in  the  following  quotations.  The 
first  is  taken  from  a  letter  by  Supt.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Over¬ 
brook: 

“The  workers  for  the  deaf  in  this  coun¬ 
try  publish  two  excellent  reviews,  and  one 
reason  why  their  work  is  on  a  more  sci¬ 
entific  basis  than  ours  is  because  of  these 
two  organs  of  communication.  If  our  work 
could  have  such  an  organ,  as  well  edited 
and  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  it 
would  grow  in  unity  and  in  strength. 
For  one,  I  shall  heartily  welcome  a  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
blind.” 


Half  a  century  ago,  in  April,  1907, 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  entered  upon 
its  career  of  service  with  these  opening 
editorial  paragraphs; 


Our  Purpose.  In  this  magazine  the 
Publication  Committee  offers  a  forum  for 
the  free  and  open  discussion  of  all  topics 
connected  with  work  for  the  blind.  Espe¬ 
cially  do  we  hope  that  the  problems  and 
difficulties  which  confront  us  all,  whether 
in  the  school,  the  shop,  the  home,  or  the 
community,  will  be  considered  here,  and 
that  those  who  have  the  experience  and 
expert  knowledge  on  these  subjects  will 
give  us  the  results  of  their  work  and  ob¬ 
servations,  that  all  may  benefit  thereby. 
We  have  no  theories  of  our  own  to  advo¬ 
cate,  no  projects  to  exploit.  Our  only  de¬ 
sire  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  great  cause 
of  helpfulness  to  the  blind. 

“Come,  let  us  reason  together.” 

The  Need.  Perhaps  no  better  state¬ 
ment  can  be  made  of  the  need  of  such  a 


The  next  quotation  is  from  a  recent 
letter  from  E.  J.  Nolan,  LL.B.,  the  able 
blind  lawyer  of  Chicago: 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  to  learn  that 
you  are  about  to  issue  a  magazine  to  be 
printed  in  ink,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  problem 
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of  finding  remunerative  employment  for 
blind  people  is  so  great  and  difficult  of 
solution  as  to  require  the  combined  wis¬ 
dom,  experience  and  cooperation  of  all 
those  engaged  in  the  work  to  make  even 
a  little  progress,  and  this  can  much  more 
easily  be  secured  through  the  aid  of  a 
journal  in  which  the  views  of  workers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  may  be  ex¬ 
changed,  experiments  described,  and  re¬ 
sults  compared.  .  .  .  There  is,  therefore, 
an  urgent  need  of  a  periodical  that  all 
can  read  and  which  shall  be  so  conducted 
as  to  command  the  respect  and  interest 
of  all  the  workers,  and  in  which  every 
side  of  the  question  may  be  fairly  pre¬ 
sented:  and  he  who  succeeds  in  establish¬ 
ing  it  shall  have  rendered  a  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  cause.” 

Basically,  the  same  reasons  for  the 
New  Outlook’s  continuance  today  exist 
as  they  did  fifty  years  ago.  The  pub¬ 
lication  was  a  quarterly  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  so  continued  through  1932. 


For  the  next  decade  it  was  published 
bimonthly,  and  from  January,  1943  to 
date  it  has  been  a  ten-months-a-year 
magazine,  omitting  publication  in  July 
and  August.  Over  a  ten-year  jjeriod, 
1942-1951,  it  was  combined  with  the 
Teacher’s  Forum. 

The  original  publisher  of  the  OuF 
look  for  the  Blind  was  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association  for  Promoting  the  In¬ 
terests  of  the  Blind,  and  its  founder  and 
editor  for  the  first  sixteen  years,  through 
1 922,  was  that  well-known  and  vigorous 
leader  in  work  for  the  blind,  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  was  not 
only  the  editor  but  the  fund-raiser  as 
well.  Throughout  his  editorship  the 
publication  struggled  against  odds  to 
maintain  its  life  financially;  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  solicited  his  friends  and  the  organi- 
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zations  for  the  blind  almost  constantly 
for  funds;  and  for  most  of  the  early  part 
of  that  period  the  Massachusetts  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind  met  the  deficits  which  the 
limited  subscription  fees  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  income  failed  to  cover.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  never  received  a  dollar  in  salary  for 
his  service,  and  he  worked  nights  and 
Sundays  to  keep  it  appearing  regularly. 

Beginning  with  the  first  issue  of  1923, 
the  newly  organized  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  undertook  the  finan¬ 
cing  and  publication  of  the  Outlook. 
Mr.  Campbell  himself  suggested  such  a 
plan.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  the  first  director 
of  information  and  publicity  for  the 
Foundation,  was  the  Outlook  editor. 
The  Outlook  was  at  that  time  avowedly 
conceived  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Foundation,  a  function  which  in  recent 
years  has  not  been  considered  as  one  of 
its  purposes.  Instead,  with  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Teacher’s  Forum  in 
combination  with  the  Outlook  in  1951, 
the  latter  name  was  amended  to  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  and  a  purposeful 
effort  has  been  made  since  then  to  give 
particular  emphasis  to  the  accessibility 
of  the  magazine  to  any  and  all  respon¬ 
sible  individuals  and  organizations  for 
free  expression,  in  the  interests  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  blind  people  in 
accordance  with  the  best  knowledge  and 
experience  at  the  command  of  the  field. 

For  the  record,  the  succession  of  edi¬ 
torial  leadership  up  to  the  present  is 
here  presented.  In  every  case  the  editors 
have  carried  on  while  performing  other 
duties  at  the  same  time.  Following  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Hayes,  were:  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Miss  Lucy  Gold- 
thwaite.  Miss  Enid  Griffis,  C.  Warren 
Bledsoe,  P.  C.  Potts,  Ph.D.,  and  cur¬ 
rently  M.  Robert  Barnett,  editor-in- 
chief,  and  Howard  M.  Liechty,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Dr.  Potts  was  editor  of  the 


Teacher’s  Forum  at  the  time  it  was  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Outlook.  The  Teacher's 
Forum  had  been  edited  first  by  Dr. 
Kathryn  Maxfield,  its  founder  under 
Foundation  auspices,  then  by  Eber  L. 
Palmer. 

A  reading  of  the  correspondence  in 
connection  with  the  Outlook  from  its 
earliest  days  throughout  its  history  and 
a  perusal  of  the  complete  file  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  is  revealing  in  the  persistence 
with  which  the  same  concerns  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  editors.  Always 
there  has  been  an  awareness  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  a  magazine  that  addressed  itself 
to  all  phases  of  work  for  all  blind  people 
regardless  of  age  or  of  particular  need. 
Always,  though  with  varying  degrees  of 
concern  particularly  between  the  tem¬ 
porizing  first  sixteen  years  and  the  years 
since  1923,  there  has  been  the  need  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  service  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  Constantly,  there 
has  been  a  motivation  in  the  desire  of 
the  publishers  and  the  editors  to  issue 
an  ever  more  effective  and  readable 
magazine  to  the  end  that  blind  pieople 
might  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  effort. 

A  braille  edition  of  the  Outlook  has 
been  published  since  1931. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  B. 
Irwin,  written  in  1922  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Campbell’s  association  with  the  maga¬ 
zine,  “this  publication  .  .  .  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  force  to  make 
the  work  for  the  blind  a  national  move¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  group  of  isolated 
independent  efforts.”  Credit  for  that 
worthwhile  development  in  the  United 
States  goes,  of  course,  to  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell.  The  thirty-five  years  since 
the  end  of  that  first  era  have  witnessed 
the  process  of  building  on  the  solid 
foundation  laid  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  challenge  of  the  purpose  and 
need  of  such  a  magazine  as  expressed 
fifty  years  ago  is  still  as  strong  today  as 
it  was  then. 
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Editorially  Speaking 

MARKING  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  LIFE 


Fifty  ykars  ago— April,  1907— the  peri¬ 
odical  known  as  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  apjieared  with  its  first  issue.  With 
this  issue  of  that  same  periodical,  now 
called  the  Neio  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
we  mark  with  humble  but  noticeable 
pride  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

'I'he  Outlook,  as  we  all  have  grown 
accustomed  to  call  it  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  has  had  a  great  will  to  live  in 
spite  of  numerous  financial  and  other 
problems  over  the  years.  Presumably, 
its  financing  l>ecame  a  little  less  of  a 
problem  when  the  periodical  was  turned 
over  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  the  early  1920s.  Still,  it  has 
not  lieen  easy,  and  still  is  not  today. 

Whatever  have  been  the  hardships  of 
finance  or  staff,  however,  all  such  prob¬ 
lems  almost  fade  into  negligible  degree 
when  compared  to  another  task— that  of 
correctly  identifying  its  role  in  the  field 
of  service  to  the  blind  and  making  that 
role  understood. 

The  Outlook  always  has  had  difficulty 
in  defining  its  status  and  purpose  be¬ 
cause  of  an  almost  unavoidable  charac¬ 
teristic  of  its  general  aim— that  of  pro¬ 
viding  useful  information  to  those  who 
are  professionally  concerned  with  blind¬ 
ness.  It  has  tried  to  be  all  things  to  all 
groups  of  special  interest.  Whether  we 
have  made  even  an  approach  to  that 
rather  alarming  definition  is  question¬ 
able,  but  at  least  it  is  clear  that  it  has 
been  confusing. 

Another  effort  has  just  been  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  Foundation  to  clarify  the 
nature  of  the  Outlook.  With  the  con¬ 


sulting  help  of  a  representative  group 
of  individuals,  policy  and  philosophy 
statements  have  been  drawn.  In  short, 
the  entire  set  of  such  statements  can  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  its  publisher 
and  editors  will  resist  any  tendency  to 
make  the  Outlook  either  an  exclusively 
professional  journal  or  totally  a  popu¬ 
lar  news  channel.  Both  professional  and 
popular  interests  will  be  mixed  in  ju¬ 
dicious  balance,  and  with  the  help  of 
what  we  hope  will  be  larger  numbers 
of  writers  in  our  field,  a  cross-section 
reflection  of  all  special  interests. 

Speaking  for  the  publisher  —  which 
continues  to  consider  the  Outlook  as 
partly  a  forum  as  well  as  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  its  own  opinions— we 
cannot  permit  a  fiftieth  anniversary  to 
go  by  without  a  salute  to  many  people. 
It  is  impossible  to  name  all  those  who 
have  been  and  are  now  of  direct  impor¬ 
tance  in  its  continued  life.  We  wish, 
however,  to  thank  all  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  advisors  in  the  past  by  express¬ 
ing  appreciation  for  the  voluntary  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  present  board  of  editorial 
advisors.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
present,  the  correspondence  files  as  well 
as  the  editorial  columns  and  the  other 
contents  throughout  the  fifty  volumes 
reveal  the  help  of  an  uncounted  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  and  supporters.  We  salute 
all  the  editors  in  a  long  line  of  hard¬ 
working  men  and  women,  and  all  auxil¬ 
iary  and  assistant  staff  members  who 
have  given  and  are  giving  their  services 
as  an  extra,  over  and  above  other  de¬ 
mands  on  their  time.— M.  R.  B. 
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Hindsight 


By  M.  Robert  Barnett 

THE  UNI-XtRGETTAItLE  ALLEN 

March  6,  1957,  is  a  date  I  will  never 
forget.  It  was  a  day  made  up  of  minutes 
and  hours  completely  permeated  by  the 
presence  of  a  man  whom  I  also  will 
never  forget,  and  who  was  not  really 
there.  I'he  man  was  Alfred  Allen,  and 
it  was  on  the  morning  of  March  6  that 
he  died. 

It  is  rather  strange,  the  way  it  all  hap- 
jjened.  1  suppose  no  one  not  personally 
close  to  him  really  knows  how  long  he 
was  a  sick  man,  but  we  all  know  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  too 
ill  to  come  to  the  office  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  nearly  eight  months.  We  all 
knew  that  eventually  he  would  return— 
he  kept  saying  so  before  and  after  every 
operation,  every  attack  and  every  pain. 

On  March  6,  his  colleagues  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  had 
assembled  to  conduct  routine  business. 
The  New  York  offices  of  the  Foundation 
had  been  chosen  for  the  meeting  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
Alfred  to  attend,  for  he  had  decided  to 
return  to  work  on  that  day  and  for  that 
particular  meeting.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  group  had  assembled  in  the  Helen 
Keller  rxxMii,  the  word  came.  Alfred  had 
died  while  completing  morning  prep¬ 
arations  at  home  in  anticipation  of  his 
first  trip  to  the  office  in  many  months. 

All  that  day,  I  had  a  strange  feeling 
that  Alfred  actually  had  come  to  the 
meeting.  Although  in  somewhat  of  a 
state  of  emotional  shock,  the  group  de¬ 
cided— I  think  correctly— that  the  secre¬ 
tary-general  would  disapprove  of  any 


idleness  because  of  his  death,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  grapple  with  the  affairs  of 
the  agenda. 

That  agenda  contained  numerous 
problems.  If  Alfred  had  been  physically 
present,  most  of  them  would  have  been 
neatly  and  almost  completely  tidied  up 
for  the  board’s  review  and  decision.  The 
|)ersonal  shock  felt  by  each  member  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  mixed  with  another 
sharp  realization— fourteen  years  of  the 
Alfred  Allen  personality  in  AAWB  af¬ 
fairs  clearly  had  ended,  and  a  score  of 
|jeople  must  now  attempt  to  fill  the 
void  left  by  one  man. 

Presumably  that  void  can  lx;  filled— 
that  is,  his  responsibilities  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  someone  else.  That’s  the  way 
of  the  world.  Even  so,  there  probably 
will  never  be  a  personality  in  his  place 
who  can  quite  so  efficiently  present  such 
a  mixture  of  personal  traits.  Alfred  was 
often  criticized  for  his  autocratic  na¬ 
ture,  his  apparent  tendency  to  possess 
and  control.  On  the  other  hand,  he  lit¬ 
erally  was  loved  for  his  tremendous 
interest  in  everyone,  and  I  often  de¬ 
tected  in  him  a  finer  sense  of  democracy 
than  in  most.  He  would  go  to  great 
lengths  to  give  personalized  aid  to  a 
blind  person  in  difficulties,  but  would 
immediately  cast  him  aside  if  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  supplicant  was 
hojielessly  dejsendent.  Probably  no 
other  person  wanted  so  much  for  his 
two  organizational  loyalties  —  AAWB 
and  .\FB— and  yet  the  austerity  of  his 
attitudes  seemed  at  times  to  defeat  his 
own  ambitions. 

Alfred  once  told  me  something  that 
is  indicative  of  his  habits.  He  said  that 
he  made  it  a  practice  to  meet  any  re¬ 
quest  from  a  subordinate  automatically 
with  a  firm  “no.”  This  practice,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  made  it  possible  to  think  the 
matter  over  without  the  pressure  of 
argument,  and  if  in  his  own  mind  he 
could  see  the  matter  more  favorably,  he 
always  could  then  say  “yes.”  He  hon- 
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estly  believed  that  once  permission  had  Well,  many  words  have  been  sjxjken 
been  granted  there  could  be  no  rescind-  about  Alfred.  Many  more  will  be  said 
ing  of  it.  and  written.  Alfred  and  I  didn’t  always 

Many  people  thought  Alfred  was  see  eye-to-eye.  I  can  truthfully  say,  how- 

gruff.  Actually,  a  lot  of  us  know  that  ever,  there  never  was  disagreement  on 

he  had  quite  a  sense  of  humor.  He  thor-  the  fundamentals.  He  stood  consistently 

oughly  enjoyed  his  own  jokes,  especially  and  strongly  for  certain  principles  of 

when  one  had  stood  the  test  of  many  service  to  the  blind,  on  certain  basic 

tellings,  or  especially  when  he  was  rights  to  individuality,  on  certain  deep- 

needled  or  requested  to  tell  it  again,  seated  convictions  about  the  responsi- 

Some  of  us  were  told  by  him  that  he  bilities  of  blind  people,  on  attitudes 

had  had  trouble  all  his  life  in  being  about  segregation  —  whether  self-im- 
understood  l)ecause  of  what  he  termed  posed  by  the  blind  or  imposed  by 

his  inability  to  smile.  His  pleasure  or  sighted  society.  I  learned  a  lot  about 

amusement  most  often  was  expressed  in  these  things  from  Alfred  Allen.  I  will 

a  sort  of  gruff  chuckle.  never  learn  to  forget  him. 


ALFRED  ALLEN 

^  A  Tribute  ^ 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high. 

For  ages  would  its  light. 

Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky. 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken. 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

Ai.i.  WHO  WERE  privileged  to  know 
Alfred  Allen  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  will  appreciate  the  relevance 
of  Longfellow’s  verses.  Alfred,  as  he 
was  known  by  his  friends,  was  not  an 
ordinary  man. 

As  the  son  of  a  Methodist  clergyman 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  through¬ 
out  his  service  with  the  British  Navy 
in  the  First  Great  War,  he  exhibited 
powers  of  decision,  dedication  to  a 
given  objective,  and  a  great  trust  in 
Providence.  A  story  is  told  of  Alfred’s 
experience  with  the  navy  when  his  ship 
was  torpiedoed  and  he  was  adrift  on 


wreckage  for  hours.  When  asked  what 
lie  thought  of  in  such  circumstances  he 
remarked,  “I  talked  with  my  Maker.” 

After  the  war  he  travelled  around  the 
world,  possibly  to  settle  the  unrest  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  f>ost-war  let-down.  He 
eventually  arrived  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  trained  accountant  he  might  have 
gone  into  business,  but  instead  he  chose 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Hadley  Corres¬ 
pondence  School  for  the  Blind.  To  his 
friends  this  was  a  clear  indication  of 
his  desire  to  help  those  destined  to  face 
life  without  sight.  He  identified  him¬ 
self  with  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  In  1939  he  chose 
to  attend  the  Los  Angeles  convention 
of  the  Association  while  on  his  honey¬ 
moon  trip.  It  was  at  that  convention 
that  he  was  elected  secretary-general  erf 
the  Association. 

In  1944  Alfred  joined  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as 
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assistant  director.  The  Foundation  gra¬ 
ciously  permitted  him  to  discharge  his 
duties  to  the  Association.  As  one  of  the 
two  delegates  from  the  Association  to 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  he  attended  the  First  General 
Assembly  in  Paris  in  1954.  As  secretary- 
general  he  also  became  involved  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Certification  of 
Home  Teachers  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Adjudication  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  application  of  the  Seal  of 
Ciood  Practice. 

Alfred  believed  in  strict  adherence  to 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  he  was  expected  to 
assume  administrative  responsibility. 
He  had  a  long  memory  and  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  rules,  regulations,  reso¬ 
lutions,  bylaws  and  all  provisions 
adopted  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
policies  and  principles  agreed  upon. 
His  voice  was  often  heard  in  meetings, 
quietly  reminding  the  members  of  per¬ 
tinent  bylaws  or  regulations.  His  records 
were  always  ready  for  insjiection,  his 

“The  Ziegler” — 

A  Byword 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind  observed  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
with  the  March  1957  issue. 

This  monthly  magazine  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  E.  Matilda  Ziegler,  and  has  its 
origins  in  the  deep  concern  of  Walter 
G.  Holmes  about  the  reading  needs  of 
blind  people  early  in  this  century.  The 
combination  of  Mrs.  Ziegler’s  and  Mr. 
Holmes’  personalities  produced  a 
unique  institution,  and  these  two  found¬ 
ers  imparted  to  the  magazine  the  lasting 
imprint  of  their  own  characters.  In 
keeping  with  a  trait  common  to  both 
of  these  individuals,  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  has  performed  its  function  unos- 
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accounts  always  balanced,  his  arrange¬ 
ments  lor  conventions  were  invariably 
complete  in  actual  and  predictable  de¬ 
tail  and  he  was  always  able  to  assist 
with  or  provide  a  solution  for  a  great 
variety  of  problems  that  arose. 

Alfred  was  a  staunch  friend.  His 
breadth  of  acquaintanceship  through¬ 
out  the  membership  was  phenomenal 
and  his  recognition  of  faces  and  voices 
astonished  even  those  who  knew  him 
best.  He  was  prepared  to  fight  a  good 
fight  whenever  debate  led  to  argument, 
however  vigorous,  but  he  was  a  friend 
of  all  who  wished  to  be  his  friend. 
When  relaxed  from  business  his  sense 
of  humour  was  refreshing. 

All  who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Alfred  Allen  will  not  forget 
him.  His  influence  and  all  that  he 
worked  and  fought  for  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered.  The  light  of  his  life  and 
work  will  cast  its  beams  far  beyond  the 
time  of  his  passing.  We  will  treasure 
his  memory  and  be  the  better  for  having 
known  him.— £.  A.  Baker 


Since  1907 

tentatiously  but  with  great  effective¬ 
ness,  as  evidenced  by  the  acclaim  of  its 
readers.  Since  the  magazine  is  published 
only  in  raised  type  those  among  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  who  are  not  blind  them¬ 
selves  are  comparatively  unfamiliar 
with  the  unique  qualities  of  this 
monthly  magazine,  despite  its  long  his¬ 
tory,  and  their  acquaintance  with  it  is 
derived  largely  through  blind  persons 
who  are  its  readers;  it  is  only  through 
such  observation  of  this  publication 
that  non-readers  obtain  an  intimation 
of  the  vital  part  it  plays  in  communi¬ 
cating  the  world  at  large  to  its  readers. 

The  late  Robert  B.  Irwin  said  of  the 
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Z.iegler  Magazine  about  twenty-five  years 
ago:  “Probably  no  single  gift  has 
brought  as  much  pleasure,  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  to  men  and  women 
without  sight  as  has  the  establishment 
of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine.”  Un¬ 
questionably  the  truth  of  that  statement 
carries  added  force  at  the  beginning  of 
the  magazine’s  fifty-first  year.  No  less 
than  32,000  persons  have  been  or  pres¬ 
ently  are  on  its  mailing  list.  The  num- 
lier  of  jjersons  who  are  still  regular 
readers  and  who  were  on  the  mailing 
list  at  its  beginning  is  estimated  at 
nearly  a  thousand.  These  people  and 
other  thousands  are  ardently  loyal  to 
the  magazine  and  have  developed  a  feel¬ 
ing  toward  it  equalling  a  proprietary 
interest.  The  circulation  extends  to 
sixty-two  foreign  countries  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  to  everv  state  in  the  union. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  content  is 
devoted  to  a  variety  of  articles  and  other 
items  of  the  type  found  in  dozens  of 
popular  and  informative  inkprint  peri¬ 
odicals.  The  format  consists  of  light 
articles  about  trivial  fascinations; 
“heavy”  articles  discussing  one  or  an¬ 
other  phase  of  some  important  prob¬ 
lems;  paragraphs  discussing  current  top¬ 
ics;  a  few  verses;  a  few  jokes;  and  there 
is  the  typical  magazine  “short  short” 
story.  But  it  is  in  the  remaining  third 
of  the  magazine  thait  the  jjeculiar  f>er- 
sonal  warmth  between  the  magazine 
and  its  readers  is  kept  alive.  The  edi¬ 
torial  section  epitomizes  the  personal 
chatty  character  of  the  magazine— it’s 
like  a  casual  call,  like  sitting  in  a  group 
where  informal  and  often  p>ersonal 
anecdotes  or  reminiscence  comprises 
the  conversation. 

It  was  the  particular  aim  of  Walter 
G.  Holmes,  editor  for  the  first  thirty- 
nine  years,  to  reach  those  blind  people 
everywhere  who  were  the  less  privileged, 
those  who  had  the  least  in  educational, 
cultural  and  material  resources.  All 
blind  jjeople  were  and  are  more  than 


welcome  to  share  the  magazine  but  it 
was  these  specifically  who,  he  felt, 
needed  his  offerings  most  and  who  took 
j)recedence. 

During  its  first  twenty  years  the  mag¬ 
azine  was  published  in  New  York  City. 
In  1927  the  plant  was  moved  to  Monsey, 
N.  Y.,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
city,  where  it  is  still  located. 

Before  her  death  in  1932  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one,  Mrs.  Ziegler  had  set  up 
an  endowment  fund  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  the  in¬ 
come  from  which  provides  the  funds 
for  the  operation  in  perpetuity.  The 
operating  organization  is  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  From  1907  to  shortly  before 
her  death  Mrs.  Ziegler  provided  the 
cash  funds  for  the  publication,  totalling 
$544,772.  No  fund  raising  activities  of 
any  kind  are  ever  conducted.  No  sub¬ 
scription  fee  is  charged  and  no  adver¬ 
tising  is  carried. 

The  present  editor,  Howard  M. 
Liechty,  succeeded  Walter  G.  Holmes 
at  the  latter’s  death  in  1946,  and  had 
been  associated  with  him  as  his  assistant 
since  1939.  Ernest  G.  Shaheen  is  the 
assistant  editor. 

The  son  of  Mrs.  Ziegler,  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  who  is  widely  known  as  a 
philanthropist  and  is  identified  with 
work  for  the  blind  in  various  capacities, 
including  the  presidency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  is  also  president  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Publishing  Company.  The  fam¬ 
ily  identification  with  this  work  carries 
to  the  third  generation,  with  Miss  Helen 
Ziegler  and  William  Ziegler  III,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  son  of  Mr.  Ziegler,  holding 
membership  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  publishing  company. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  and  the  New  Outlook,  each  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  its  area,  first  appeared  within 
a  month  of  each  other,  early  in  1907. 
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Seek  Closer 


A  MEETING  March  11  to  13  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Foundation  and  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  resulted  in  the  drafting  of 
a  statement  aimed  at  implementing 
greater  cooperative  activity  between  the 
Foundation  and  the  Association. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  informal 
discussions  have  been  held  from  time  to 
time  between  the  leaders  of  the  respiec- 
tive  organizations,  in  which  their  com¬ 
mon  purposes  and  the  respective  areas 
of  their  functions  were  reviewed  and 
analyzed.  Also,  the  AAIB  has  regularly 
provided  formal  opportunity  at  its 
regidar  conventions  for  a  report  of  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Foundation  by  its  execu¬ 
tive  director.  Always  there  has  been  a 
dormant  hope  that  consultation  and 
communication  might  culminate  in 
closer  and  mutually  lieneficial  coopier- 
ation  Ijetween  the  two  organizations. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  assuming 
that  this  era  has  arrived.  This  can  be 
credited  to  two  facts,  principally:  first, 
some  coordination  or  plan  for  coopera¬ 
tive  action  has  l>ecome  mandatory  due 
to  such  developments  as  the  expanding 
representation  in  the  membership  of 
the  AAIB,  the  demands  upon  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  increasing  service  and  activ¬ 
ity,  and  the  correspondingly  growing 
capacity  of  the  AFB  to  extend  services 
and  financial  assistance  within  its  basic 
purposes:  and  second,  the  leadership  of 
the  respiective  organizations  is  forward- 
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looking  and  desirous  of  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  interests  of  better  service  to 
those  for  whom  they  are  responsible,  as 
manifested  in  AFB  Executive  Director 
M.  Robert  Barnett’s  and  AAIB  Presi- 
tlent  Robert  H.  Thompson’s  initiation 
of  direct  negotiations  to  .set  up  a  plan 
for  such  cooperation. 

Accordingly,  the  joint  meeting  was 
convened  on  the  dates  indicated,  at 
which  eight  representatives  from  the 
two  groups  drew  up  a  proposed  plan 
which  they  recommend  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  governing  boards  for  approval. 

Those  comprising  the  combined 
group  were:  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Consult¬ 
ant  in  Education,  AFB;  Samuel  Ash¬ 
croft,  Director,  Educational  Research, 
.American  Printing  Flouse  for  the  Blind, 
and  AAIB;  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  AFB;  Lois  V.  Cox,  Second 
Vice-President,  AAIB;  Kathern  F. 
Cruller,  Assistant  Director,  AFB;  Jo¬ 
seph  |.  Kerr,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
AAIB;  Donald  W.  Overbeay,  First  Vice- 
President,  AAIB;  and  Robert  H. 
Thompson,  President,  AAIB. 

I'he  proper  reference  to  the  proposed 
plan  is  that  the  two  organizations, 
through  their  authorized  leaders,  have 
jointly  agreed  to  enter  into  a  plan  of 
cooperative  work;  and  the  plan  has 
been  authorized  for  publication  here 
by  the  executive  director  of  the  AFB 
and  the  president  of  the  AAIB  in  order 
that  it  may  be  made  known  to  all  those 
concerned  and  interested,  and  that  opin- 
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ions  and  comments  may  be  had  from 
other  responsible  individuals. 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  set 
forth  as  clearly  as  possible  a  basis  for 
cooperation  between  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a  national 
agency  for  research,  consultation,  pro¬ 
gram  promotion,  professional  develop¬ 
ment,  and  information— and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  a  national  membership  organi¬ 
zation  which  serves  as  a  professional 
and  coordinating  resource  for  all  ad¬ 
ministrators,  teachers,  and  auxiliary 
personnel  engaged  in  the  area  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  related  services  to  blind 
young  people.  The  detailed  description 
of  the  respective  roles  and  organiza¬ 
tional  resources  and  structures  of  the 
two  groups  does  not  seem  necessary,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  obvious  and  understandable  func¬ 
tional  differences  between  agencies  and 
associations. 

I'he  AAIB,  as  of  this  date,  does  not 
maintain  a  staff  of  professional  person¬ 
nel  for  research,  consultation,  or  co¬ 
ordination  and  supervision  of  projects 
and  activities.  Its  associational  manage¬ 
ment  is  maintained  by  its  officers  and 
standing  committee  chairmen,  all  of 
whom  serve  without  compensation  and 
all  of  whom  are  primarily  occupied  in 
full-time  positions  elsewhere.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  an  op>erational  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  established,  hopefully  in  the 
near  future,  and  plans  are  laid  for  the 
employment  of  at  least  one  person  gen¬ 
erally  informed  about  this  specific  field 
and  competent  to  attend  to  associa¬ 
tional  operations.  The  basic  strength  of 
the  AAIB  lies  in  its  growing  member¬ 
ship  which  is  rapidly  becoming  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  personnel  serving  blind 
children,  as  well  as  of  all  geographic 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  central  office,  in 


addition  to  maintaining  the  usual  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties,  will  strengthen 
greatly  the  capacity  of  the  Association 
for  collection  of  information,  identifi¬ 
cation  of  areas  for  research  or  other 
activity,  effective  pursuit  and  conclu¬ 
sion  of  committee  assignments,  repre¬ 
sentation  of  points  of  view  and  of 
philosophical  principles,  cooperative 
activity  in  the  development  or  identi¬ 
fication  of  standards  of  service,  and 
planning  for  Association  events.  It  gen¬ 
erally  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  the  Association  probably  may  not 
have  substantial  sums  of  money  for 
project  expenditure. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  on  the  other  hand,  does  main¬ 
tain  and  hopefully  will  expand  its  staff 
of  professional  personnel,  not  only  those 
whose  specialty  lies  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  such,  but  also  those  in  major 
related  areas  among  which  are  basic 
and  applied  research,  both  technologi¬ 
cal  and  professional;  social  welfare  en¬ 
compassing  the  broad  area  of  com¬ 
munity  planning;  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation;  library  services  and  publica¬ 
tions;  and  public  relations.  While  non- 
medically  oriented,  the  AFB  does  main¬ 
tain  an  indirect  but  close  relationship 
with  the  medical  area,  primarily  in  the 
field  of  eye  disorders  and  research  relat¬ 
ing  to  them.  In  addition,  it  constantly 
strives  to  maintain  current  liaison  with 
all  other  pertinent  information-leader- 
ship  organizations  whose  programs  bear 
up>on  the  problems  of  communities  in 
general  and  of  disadvantaged  individ¬ 
uals  in  particular.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  AFB  does  have  substantial  sums  oi 
money  for  project  exf>enditure.  The 
Foundation  does  not  maintain  direct 
relationship  with  a  large  membership 
group  except  as  such  a  group  would  be 
represented  by  its  board  of  trustees, 
advisory  committees,  and  projett  com¬ 
mittees.  However,  its  service  constitu¬ 
ency  reaches  many  thousands  of  per- 
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sons  whose  responses,  in  general,  form 
a  basis  for  flexibility  in  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  planning  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  and  situations  confronting 
people  who  are  blind. 

In  the  stated  over-all  purposes  of  both 
the  Foundation  and  the  Association, 
there  is  clearly  a  similarity  of  objec¬ 
tive— the  continued  expansion  and  im- 
prcKvement  of  educational  and  other 
services  to  children  who  are  blind.  It  is 
this  common  ideal  which  forms  the  nat¬ 
ural  as  well  as  the  highly  desirable 
basis  for  coop>erative  activity.  The  au¬ 
tonomy  of  each,  however,  must  be 
respected  and  preserved.  Neither  or¬ 
ganization  pretends  to  the  position  of 
exclusive  national  or  local  program 
leadership.  Both  organizations  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  other  responsible 
agencies  or  associations  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  within  the  field. 
In  the  following  sections  of  this  state¬ 
ment  in  which  specific  large  areas  ol 
cooperation  are  outlined,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  work  of  a  joint  nature  may 
be  achieved  most  harmoniously  if  im¬ 
plementation  is  developed  on  a  project 
basis.  While  statements  of  general  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  are  desirable,  they 
will  be  meaningless  if  not  defined  and 
supported  by  exact  statements  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  mutually  specific  identification 
of  liaison,  and  detailed  outlines  of  re¬ 
spective  responsibilities. 

Areas  of  Mutual  Interest 

It  is  generally  understood  that  desig¬ 
nated  representatives  of  each  organiza¬ 
tion  may,  in  emergency  situations,  ini¬ 
tiate  specific  cooperative  ventures, 
whether  major  or  minor.  Otherwise,  it 
is  agreed  that  formal  conferences  be¬ 
tween  authorized  sets  of  individuals 
will  be  held  at  least  once  each  year  and 
oftener  if  needed.  At  such  review  and 
planning  meetings,  concrete  decisions 
shall  be  attempted  in  the  areas  of  mu¬ 
tual  interest  in  which  bilateral  action 


is  judged  necessary  and  constructive, 
i.e.,  as  follows; 

I.  Development  of  philosophy,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  standards  underlying: 

A.  Basic  educational  programs  for 
blind  children. 

B.  Necessary  supplementary  serv¬ 
ices  in  educational  programs  for 
blind  children, 

II.  Research  of  a  contributive  nature: 

A.  Statistical. 

B.  Basic  and  applied  in  various 
areas  such  as  educational,  psy¬ 
chological,  sociological,  tech¬ 
nological,  etc. 

III.  Preparation  of  and  professional 
growth  and  development  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  other  personnel: 

A.  Regional  planning  for  work¬ 
shops. 

B.  Regional  planning  for  academic 
courses  of  instruction. 

C.  Provisions  for  graduate  study. 

D.  Recruitment. 

IV.  Cooperative  effort,  when  feasible, 
in  advising  for  or  promotion  of 
legislation: 

A.  Federal  level. 

B.  State  level. 

C.  Liaison  with  administering  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  especially 
with  reference  to  subsequent 
regulations. 

V.  Information: 

A.  To  the  professional  field. 

B.  To  the  general  public. 

VI.  Such  other  areas  of  mutual  interest 
in  which  the  general  welfare  of 
blind  youth  may  be  served. 

Financial  Aid  From  AFB  to  AAIB 

The  AFB  will  consider  direct  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  the  Association  for 
operational  costs  as  follows: 

1.  A  written  request  for  such  assist¬ 
ance  must  be  made  to  the  executive 
director  of  the  AFB  outlining  the  an¬ 
nual  projected  operating  expenses  of 
the  Association. 
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2.  If  granted,  this  direct  of>erating  courage  this  objective  as  an  ideal, 

assistance  will  be  made  to  the  Associa-  Granting  of  Foundation  funds  for 
tion  in  lump-sum  annually,  such  sub-  service  activities  shall  be  predicated 
vention  to  be  renewed  annually.  upon  the  following  broad  principles: 

3.  Detailed  reporting  of  expenditures  1.  Expenditures  of  Foundation  funds 

will  not  be  required  but  periodic  re-  for  workshops,  institutes,  projects,  etc., 
porting  of  broad  budgetary  items  will  shall  be  from  the  operating  budget  of 
be  requested.  the  Foundation  except  where  lump-sum 

4.  In  reviewing  such  subventions  an-  grants  may  be  easily  administered  if 
nually,  the  executive  committee  of  the  transferred  to  the  center  of  activity. 
AFB  will  require  a  complete  financial  2.  Grants  to  individuals  for  research 
statement  of  the  Association  in  order  or  advanced  study  shall  be  made  di- 
that  it  may  know  the  over-all  financial  rectly  from  the  Foundation. 

growth  of  the  Association  in  terms  of  3.  Joint  activity  by  the  AFB  and  the 
its  ability  to  underwrite  some  or  all  of  AAIB  if  recommended  in  the  securing 
its  own  operating  expenses  from  year  to  of  government  or  other  funds  for  re¬ 
year.  search  or  other  activity  and  the  Foun- 

5.  Such  direct  financial  assistance  dation  may,  on  occasion,  provide  the 
would  cease  if  the  AAIB  can  become  necessary  matching  share  if  it  is  not 
self-supporting  and  the  AFB  would  en-  available  from  other  sources. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS  OF 
TEACHER  PREPARATION  PROGRAM 

Thk  American  Foundation  for  the  I’he  four  whose  courses  are  recom- 
Blind  is  pleased  to  recommend  at  least  mended  here,  together  with  the  name 
lour  programs  planned  for  the  1957  of  the  person  in  charge  to  whom  to  write 
summer  sessions  for  prospective  teach-  for  additional  information  in  each  case 
ers  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  seek  are:  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
further  preparation.  The  institutions  ers,  Nashville  5,  Tenn.,  Dr.  Lloyd  M. 
offering  the  courses  are  geographically  Dunn,  Coordinator  of  Special  Educa- 
widely  distributed.  tion;  San  Francisco  State  College,  1600 

Each  summer  the  American  Founda-  Holloway  Ave.,  San  Francisco  27,  Calif., 
tion  for  the  Blind  cooperates  with  a  Dr.  Leo  T.  Cain,  Dean  of  Summer  Ses- 
different  college  or  university  in  teacher  sions  and  Educational  Services;  Syra- 
preparation,  thus  providing  consulta-  cuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y.,  Dr. 
tion,  financial  support  and  encourage-  William  M.  Cruikshank,  Director,  Edu- 
ment  to  different  sections  of  the  coun-  cation  of  Exceptional  Children,  School 
try  in  turn.  This  summer  the  Founda-  of  Education;  University  of  Minnesota, 
tion  will  return  to  George  Peabody  Col-  Minneapolis  14,  Minn.,  Summer  Ses- 
lege  for  Teachers  to  provide  again  its  sion  Office,  161  Johnston  Hall, 
regional  support.  The  Southern  Re-  Other  institutions  besides  those  listed 
gional  Education  Board  is  also  cooper-  aibove  offer  certain  courses  in  the  edu- 
ating,  and  teacher  preparation  for  blind  cation  of  blind  children,  and  when  in¬ 
children  in  the  large  southern  area  will  formation  is  available  to  the  Founda- 
be  shared  by  all  those  states  cooperat-  tion  about  them  it  is  gladly  shared  with 
ing  with  the  above-named  board.  those  who  inquire. 
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The  Foundation  is  guided  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  criteria  in  listing  the  four  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  here  men¬ 
tioned.  From  them  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  of  the  institutions  offer  a  sequence 
of  courses  which  can  provide  the  mini¬ 
mum  preparation  for  a  new  teacher 
entering  the  held,  and  additional  op¬ 
portunities  for  those  who  wish  to  take 
a  part  of  this  summer  preparation  in 
the  education  of  blind  children  and  a 
part  of  it  in  related  areas: 

1.  Each  of  these  institutions  is  otter¬ 
ing  a  course  dealing  with  the  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  hygiene  of  the  eye  and  its  so¬ 
ciological  and  educational  implications. 
These  courses  are  taught  by  ophthalmol¬ 
ogists  in  cooperation  with  professional 
personnel  in  education  and  social  serv¬ 
ice. 

2.  Each  of  the  schools  provides  op¬ 
portunity  for  observation  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  enrolled  in  the  regular 
demonstration  schools  set  up  for  all 
summer  school  students  to  observe. 
These  programs  provide  a  resource  room 
for  blind  children  and  a  qualified  re¬ 
source  teacher  employed  to  work  with 
the  children  and  confer  with  the  student 
teachers. 

3.  Each  of  these  institutions  otters 
one  or  more  courses  in  which  the  braille 
system  and  the  best  procedures  for  teach¬ 
ing  braille  to  blind  children  may  be 
learned. 

4.  Each  ol  these  schools  provides 


opportunities  for  field  trips  to  residen¬ 
tial  schools  for  blind  children,  social 
agencies,  medical  facilities  and  other 
types  of  programs  of  particular  interest 
to  the  students. 

5.  Each  of  these  schools  offers  one  or 
more  courses  in  curriculum  adaptation, 
program  adjustment  and  methods  of 
teaching  blind  children.  Some  of  them 
offer  opportunities  to  pursue  graduate 
study  through  advanced  courses  in  this 
area  of  special  education. 

6.  Each  of  these  schools  lists  a  num- 
f)er  of  related  courses  in  the  field  of  the 
education  of  exceptional  children,  and 
therefore  provides  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  with  additional  handicaps. 

7.  Three  of  these  schools  provide 
courses  in  the  area  of  the  education  of 
partially-seeing  children,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  teachers,  administrators  or 
consultants  who  serve  in  both  areas  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  broader  field  of  the 
visually  handicapf>ed. 

8.  Each  of  these  institutions  otters  all 
of  the  courses  in  the  education  of  blind 
children  at  the  graduate  level  for  the 
benefit  of  those  teachers  who  have  had 
their  undergraduate  work  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  education.  However, 
through  special  arrangements,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  students  working  toward  an 
approved  degree  at  the  fourth  year  of 
their  college  or  university  courses  to 
enroll,  receiving  undergraduate  credit. 


^'Vending  Stand  Programs  for  Blind  Persons'' 

Prepared  by  staff  members  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  this  paper-bound 
volume  gives  a  history  of  the  efforts  to  introduce  and  promote  vending  stand  programs 
for  blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  From  the  beginning  it  was  recognized  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  the  aid  and  support  of  the  federal  government.  The  volume 
presents  many  of  the  bills  introduced  into  Congress  before  the  final  passage  in  1936  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  and  sketches  the  later  developments  which  led  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  1954.  Included  is  also  a  report  of  the  vending  stand  conference  in  New  York  in 
December  1955.  The  volume  is  available  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
at  $1.00  per  copy. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


TEACHING  AID  in 

T  he  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  maintains  a  continuing  interest 
in  materials  which  from  time  to  time 
are  announced  by  either  commercial  or 
non-cOmmercial  producers  of  sound  re¬ 
cordings  for  the  general  public  in  the 
lielief  that  in  the  stock  of  either  literary 
or  specialized  recordings  which  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  available  there 
might  be  many  which  would  supple¬ 
ment  services  to  blind  persons.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  teachers  of  piano  was 
the  recent  announcement  by  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  Bernstein,  a  teacher  and  fjerform- 
ing  artist  of  New  York  City,  about  the 
release  of  what  he  terms  the  first  of  his 
"Student  Companion  Series.” 

Pressed  and  distributed  by  Musette 
Publishers,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  the  in¬ 
strument  is  initially  in  the  form  of  a 
12-inch,  .S.H'/s  rpni  long  playing  record. 
It  contains  the  works  of  seventeen  com¬ 
posers  played  by  Mr.  Bertistein  himseli 
in  what  is  re|K)rted  as  correct  technique 
and  style,  the  range  of  selections  cover¬ 
ing  the  usual  repertoire  of  beginning 
and  semi-advanced  students  as  they  are 
most  often  utilized  by  teachers. 

“Being  a  teacher  myself,  I  am  fully 
acquainted  with  the  dilficulties  involved 
in  keeping  the  student’s  interest  alive 
in  music,”  Mr.  Bernstein  stated  as  he 
emphasized  that  the  recording  is  a  sup¬ 
plement  and  not  a  teaching  device 
which  can  Ije  used  independent  of  a 
professional  teac  her’s  supervision.  “The 
greatest  problem  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  except  for  the  usual  one-hour-a 
week  lesson,  the  student  is  left  alone- 
cut  off  from  the  impetus  which  a  teacher 
gives  him,  and  in  most  cases,  unable  to 
turn  to  anyone  else.” 

No  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  eval- 
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uate  the  Student  Companion  Series  with 
particular  emphasis  on  its  use  by  blind 
students.  However,  many  teachers  in 
the  field  of  service  to  the  blind  may  be 
interested  in  securing  literature  on  the 
subject.  The  retail  price  of  one  record 
is  quoted  at  $4.95  (purchases  through 
schools  or  agencies  serving  blind  people 
carry  a  twenty-five  jjer  cent  discount). 
All  inquiries  or  orders  should  be  sent 
direct  to:  Student  Companion  Records, 
Steinway  Hall,  11.^  West  57  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

AAViB  Convention 
in  July 

Jui.Y  7  to  12,  1957,  are  the  dates  of  the 
next  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as 
previously  announced.  The  convention 
will  be  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  in 
C;hicago. 

Convention  planners  urge  that  reser¬ 
vations  l>e  made  promptly  by  all  who 
expect  to  attend,  if  they  have  not  yet 
done  so,  as  choice  of  accommodations 
will  liecome  limited. 

The  Association  will  elect  new  offi¬ 
cers  this  year,  such  elections  lieing  held 
every  two  years. 

As  one  indication  of  the  growing 
concern  with  the  needs  of  deaf-blind 
jjersons,  the  convention  will  again  this 
year  devote  a  session  to  this  important 
subject.  Mr.  Peter  j.  Salmon,  executive 
director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  serve  as 
chairman  of  a  forum  on  work  with  the 
deaf-blind. 

.  us 


NEW  DEDUCTION  ON  INCOME  TAX 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  Tax  Report, 
February  6,  1957,  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  of  interest  to  parents 
of  mentally  or  physically  handicapp>ed 
children  and  to  those  in  a  position  to 
advise  and  counsel  them: 

“HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN: 
Sf>ecial  School  Costs  Are  Deductible 
Medical  Expenses. 

“In  an  almost  complete  reversal,  the 
Revenue  Service  now  allows  deduction 
from  taxable  income  of  expenses  to  send 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped 
youngsters  to  public  or  private  institu¬ 
tions,  say  for  correction  of  a  speech  de¬ 
fect,  psychiatric  care  or  braille  instruc¬ 
tion.  Permitted  deductions  include  cost 


of  meals  and  lodging  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  ordinary  education  furnished  along 
with  the  school’s  specialized  instruction. 

“So  recent  is  this  development  that 
the  Government’s  new  instruction  man¬ 
ual  for  1956  individual  tax  returns  is 
outdated  on  that  point.  Under  the 
heading,  Psychiatric  Care,  the  guide¬ 
book  remarks,  ‘amounts  expended  to 
send  a  problem  child  to  a  special  school 
for  disciplining  on  advice  of  a  family 
physician  are  not  allowable  medical 
expenses.’ 

“Special  schooling  cost  for  handi¬ 
capped  children  may  be  grounds  for  re¬ 
fund  claims  on  returns  filed  for  the  last 
three  years.” 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 

Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 

Quality  White  Canes 

Straight  Shaft  —  $15.00  per  doz. 

Refrigerator  White 

Tapered  —  $18.00  per  doz. 

8"  Flame  Red  Tip 

5%  discount  on  orders 

Hard  Enamel  Finish 

of  one  Gross  or  more. 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 

Shipping  weight  per  doz.  —  7-8  lbs. 

or 

Plastic  Cup  Ferrule 

We  Invite  Your  Orders 

1 8  to  20  Inch  Taper 

Bedford  Branch 

or 

Straight  Shaft 

PENNA.  ASS’N  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Made  of  Ash 

P.  0.  Box  572  Bedford,  Penna. 

Light  of  Weight 
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Current  Literature 


☆  Annual  Review  of  Psychology.  Vol¬ 
ume  8,  1957.  California,  Annual  Re¬ 
views,  Inc.  This  volume  has  a  chapter 
“Special  Disabilities”  by  Lee  Meyerson 
which  surveys  somatopsychology  litera¬ 
ture  in  this  s[>ecial  field  for  the  period 
1952-1956.  Pages  444-446  deal  with 
blindness  and  impaired  vision.  Twenty- 
two  references  are  included  in  the  re¬ 
port  on  blindness. 

☆  “Helen  Keller,  Symbol  of  Courage,” 
Wisdom,  November  1956.  The  short 
story  of  Helen  Keller’s  life  is  profusely 
illustrated.  In  the  same  issue:  “From 
the  Wisdom  of  Helen  Keller”  furnishes 
a  collection  of  f>ertinent  quotations 
from  Helen  Keller’s  writings. 

☆  “Insight  Test  Prognosis  in  Successful 
and  Unsuccessful  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind”  by  Helen  D.  Sargent,  Journal 
of  Projective  Techniques,  Vol.  20,  No. 
4,  1956.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  learn  more  about  the  aspects  of  the 
Insight  Test  which  can  be  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  clients  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  benefiting  from  rehabilitation 
and  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  are 
unsuccessful.  The  results  suggest  that 
the  Insight  Test  is  a  potentially  useful 
clinical  device  for  this  purpose.  How¬ 
ever,  the  quantitative  findings  reaffirm, 
also,  the  danger  of  relying,  at  this  stage 
of  knowledge,  on  any  single  dimension 
of  test  analysis  without  considering 
configuration. 

'tr  “An  Invitation  to  Indusitry  From 
Your  .State  Vending  Stand  Program  for 
the  Blind,”  U.  S.  Ofiice  of  Vcn-^itional 
Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
is  a  collection  of  letters  and  statements 
about  vending  stands  op>erated  by 


blind  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  pamphlet  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  photographs  and  gives  a 
list  of  state  agencies  which  administer 
the  program. 

☆  “My  Search  for  Sunshine  and  Laugh¬ 
ter”  by  Robert  J.  Smithdas  with  Dana 
Lee  Thomas,  Redbook,  February  1957. 
The  author,  a  deaf-blind  man,  describes 
his  early  life,  his  education  and  his 
college  life  leading  up  to  two  univer¬ 
sity  degrees.  He  is  now  active  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  the  interest  of  blind  and  deaf- 
blind  persons.  He  says,  “Although  I 
am  the  only  deaf-blind  person  so  far 
to  have  earned  a  degree  for  graduate 
study,  I  am  convinced  that  others  will 
follow  and  doubtless  go  even  further.” 

☆  “Occupational  Therapy  for  Blind  Pa¬ 
tients”  by  Dorothy  D.  Rouse,  Kathern 
F.  Gruber  and  C.  W.  Bledsoe,  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy, 
September-October  1956.  Occupational 
therapy  for  the  blinded  patient  must  be 
considered  in  a  specialized  category. 
Certain  basic  standards  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  relation  to  blindness  which 
should  be  constantly  reviewed  and 
studied.  However,  the  demands  of  the 
situation  of  blindness  require  that  the 
genius  of  common  sense  be  observed 
and  noted  down  whenever  this  is  p)os- 
sible  in  order  that  assistance  from  other 
disciplines  be  harmonious. 

☆  “The  Optical  Probe— A  New  Tool 
for  the  Blind”  by  Clifford  M.  Witcher, 
Technology  Review,  December  1956. 
Using  recently  developed  photocells 
and  transistors,  a  p>ocket-size  electronic 
device  which  detects  through  auditory 
signals  such  things  as,  for  example. 
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letterheads  or  the  hands  on  meter  dials, 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  the  tactile 
sense,  was  developed  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Funds 
were  provided  for  the  production  of 
fifty  models  of  the  instrument,  these 
to  be  distributed  on  a  loan  basis  to 
blind  p>eople  who  have  expressed  a 
need  for,  or  strong  interest  in,  a  device 
of  this  kind.  It  is  expected  that  a  field 
test  of  the  fifty  models  will  lead  to 
many  new  and  useful  applications  of 
the  instrument,  especially  applications 
that  will  encourage  new  employment 
opfxjrtunities  for  blind  persons. 

☆  “Out  of  the  Quiet  Shadows”  by 
Emmylou  Drohn,  Volta  Rex/ieio,  De¬ 
cember  1956.  This  is  the  story  of  a 
visit  to  the  Iowa  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  its  department  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  deaf-blind  children.  The  hero 
of  the  story  is  Mike,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
who  was  born  deaf  and  blind. 

☆  “Out  of  the  Shadows”  by  A1  Gra¬ 
ham,  R.  N.  Magazine,  Septemiber  1956. 
This  is  a  story  of  Mickey  Boyle,  a  nine- 
year  old  blind  boy  and  his  mother,  a 
registered  nurse,  and  the  integrated 
school  program  launched  in  a  San  Lean¬ 
dro,  California  public  school.  In  this 
program  sightless  and  sighted  study  side 
by  side  in  the  same  classroom.  The 
author  states  that  “a  mother’s  deter¬ 
mination  led  to  a  successful  educa¬ 
tional  experiment.” 

☆  “Relationship  of  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia  to  Oxygen  Concentration”  by 


David  H.  Weintraub  and  Alvin 
Tabankin,  Journal  of  Pediatrics,  July 
1956.  The  purptose  of  this  reptort  is  to 
present  further  evidence  that  in  the 
premature  infant  retinal  detachment, 
whether  partial  or  complete  due  to 
retrolental  fibroplasia,  is  in  some  way 
related  to  the  prolonged  use  of  high 
concentrations  of  oxygen. 

☆  “A  Study  of  the  Feasibility  of  Tonal 
Braille”  by  Wallace  E.  Frank,  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  January  1957. 
“The  program  set  forth  in  this  paper 
was  undertaken  to  determine  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  a  new  auditory  system  of 
reading  for  the  blind,  called  ‘tonal 
braille.’  Since  available  data  did  not 
appear  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  predicting  the  learnability  and 
acceptability  of  this  method  of  com¬ 
munication,  an  exploratory  test  pro¬ 
gram  was  initiated.  This  pap)er  reviews 
the  considerations  which  led  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  data  obtained  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions.”  It  was  found  that  tonal  braille 
could  lie  learned.  With  the  practice 
that  the  students  had,  the  reading  sp>eed 
reached  by  them  was  low,  however. 
Other  exp)eriments  showed  word  read¬ 
ing  to  be  possible. 

☆  “W.  K.  Kellogg”  by  Horace  B. 
Powell,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1956.  Mr. 
Kellogg  was  totally  blind  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life.  This  may  be  p>artly 
the  reason  for  his  interests  in  promoting 
services  for  blind  persons  especially 
through  generous  grants  and  scholar¬ 
ships. 
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Book  Reviews 


Teachers  of  Children  Who  Are  Partially 
Seeing.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 
Bulletin  1956,  No.  4.  For  sale  by  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Price  30<.  Reviewed  by  Dorothy  L. 
Misbach.* 

The  publication  of  Teachers  of  Chil¬ 
dren  Who  Are  Partially  Seeing  is  one 
of  a  series  being  written  following  a 
nationwide  study  of  “Qualifications  and 
Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional 
Children”  as  a  major  project  during  the 
past  three  years  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  in  collaboration 
with  leaders  in  special  education 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
study  is  divided  into  the  following 
sections:  competencies  needed  by 
teachers  of  children  who  are  partially 
seeing;  proficiency  of  some  teachers  as 
appraised  by  teachers  and  by  directors 
and  suf>ervisors;  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  contributing  to  proficiency;  sum¬ 
mary  and  implications;  and,  suggested 
areas  for  research.  The  two  techniques 
used  in  gathering  information  were 
the  reporting  of  a  committee  of  experts 
in  the  education  of  partially  seeing 
children  and  the  use  of  inquiry  forms. 

The  committee  of  experts  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  partially  seeing  students  asked 
this  question:  What  specific  knowledge 
and  abilities  are  needed  by  teachers  of 
partially  seeing  children?  It  was  felt 
that  teachers,  persons  in  charge  of 
teacher  preparation  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  directors  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  programs  wanted  this  information. 

*Miss  Misbach  is  consultant  in  education  of 
the  visually  handicapped.  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  of  California. 


The  committee  prepared  a  statement  of 
distinctive  knowledge,  abilities  and 
skills  needed  by  these  teachers.  A  major 
portion  of  this  report  is  the  committee’s 
statement  identifying  and  describing 
the  competencies  essential  to  such 
teachers. 

The  second  major  part  of  the  study 
is  the  information  contained  in  the 
inquiry  forms.  It  was  decided  that  a 
sample  of  100  teachers  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  checking  these  forms,  but 
the  response  was  such  that  the  reports 
from  130  superior  teachers  were  used. 
Facts  and  opinions  were  gathered 
through  the  inquiry  forms  from  fifty- 
nine  state  and  eighty-one  local  directors 
and  sup>ervisors  of  school  programs  for 
partially  seeing  children,  and  from 
eighteen  instructors  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  preparing  teachers  in  this 
special  area.  In  checking  the  inquiry 
sheets  each  participator  indicated 
whether,  in  his  judgment,  each  item 
was  “very  important,”  “important,” 
“less  important,”  or  “not  important”  in 
his  present  position  as  a  teacher  of  par¬ 
tially  seeing  children.  Next  each  teacher 
evaluated  himself  to  be  “good,”  “fair,” 
or  “not  prepared”  in  each  of  the  com¬ 
petencies. 

This  study  should  be  of  value  to 
teachers  in  knowing  what  is  considered 
essential  training,  to  personnel  selecting 
teachers  for  partially  seeing  children  as 
well  as  to  supervisors  or  directors  in 
established  programs  in  giving  them  de¬ 
sired  guidep>osts,  and  to  teacher  train¬ 
ing  centers  in  assisting  them  to  incor- 
p)orate  the  essential  factors.  Any  person 
working  with  children  having  low 
vision  should  read  this  study  and  give 
careful  thought  to  the  findings. 


☆  J.  Albert  Asenjo,  consultant  in  voca¬ 
tional  planning  for  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Asenjo,  has  left  New  York  to 
begin  a  year’s  technical  assistance  mis¬ 
sion  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization.  He  is  on 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  appointment  is  the  latest  devel¬ 
opment  in  a  chain  of  events  that  origi¬ 
nated  in  1954,  when  at  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Conference  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  in  Sao  Paulo,  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  sug¬ 
gested  to  those  concerned  with  services 
to  the  blind  in  Brazil  that  they  petition 
their  government  to  secure  assistance 
from  the  United  Nations  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  program  for  rehabilitation  and 
employment  of  the  adult  blind. 

This  was  done,  and  consultations 
between  the  UN  and  the  AFOB  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  the  suggestion  of  AFOB, 
E.  H.  Getliff,  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind, 
Bristol,  England,  was  requested  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  problem  in  Brazil,  which  he 
did  in  early  1956  and  following  which 
he  recommended  the  services  of  a  long¬ 
term  expert  to  undertake  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  program  in  that  country. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  UN 
again  requested  AFOB  advice,  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  Asenjo  was  appointed 
by  the  ILO  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  AFOB.  The  ILO  is  the  oldest 
agency  of  the  UN.  This  mission  is  a 
part  of  ILO’s  expanded  program  of 
technical  assistance  and  is  aimed  at 
fully  utilizing  a  portion’  of  a  potential 
untapped  labor  supply  in  Brazil. 

Blind  himself,  Mr.  Asenjo  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  He  will  advise  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Labor  on  the  creation. 


organization  and  development  of  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  rehabilitation,  vocational 
training,  sheltered  employment  and 
placement  of  the  blind. 

While  in  Sao  Paulo,  he  will  inves¬ 
tigate  the  employment  market  and 
recommend  the  most  suitable  trades  to 
be  followed  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Asenjo 
will  also  advise  the  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  establishment  of  a  pilot 
rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind. 

His  work  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  included  the 
study  of  agencies,  schools  and  other 
organizations  to  assist  them  in  expand¬ 
ing  their  vocational  programs.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Foundation  Mr.  Asenjo 
was  chief  instructor  at  the  Florida 
Council  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind  at  Daytona  Beach. 

He  was  born  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  at  Gainesville. 
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G«org«  G«an  Lorantot 

George  Gean  Lorantos  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  graduate  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  and  Wentworth  Military 
Academy,  Mr.  Lorantos  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Missouri,  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration.  He  served  with 
the  Missouri  State  Division  of  Welfare 
for  nearly  a  year,  after  which  he  entered 
the  IHB-OVR  professional  training  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  became  effective  March  1. 

Roberto  Kuepfer,  a  native  Chil¬ 
ean,  has  ibeen  apjX)inted  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  South 
American  representative  in  the  regional 
office  which  was  of>ened  in  January  of 
this  year. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  in  Chile,  Mr.  Kuepfer 
received  his  early  education  from  pri¬ 


vate  tutors,  and  later  attended  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  completed  his  second¬ 
ary  education.  He  returned  to  Chile 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Instituto 
Pedagdgico  of  the  University  of  Chile, 
which  qualified  him  as  a  teacher  in 
secondary  education.  While  a  student 
at  the  latter  institution,  he  tutored 
both  sighted  and  blind  children. 

In  1950  Mr.  Kuepfer  came  to  the 
United  States  to  study  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  A  year  later  he  earned  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  education  at  Hunter 
College.  From  1951  to  1954  he  attended 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in 
New  York  City,  working  for  a  doctor’s 
degree  in  psychology. 

In  1954,  Mr.  Kuepfer  attended  the 
Pan-American  Conference  on  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
as  the  official  observer  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile,  but  again  returned  to 
the  United  States  for  intensive  training 
in  preparation  for  organizing  a  train- 
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ing  course  for  teachers  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Kuepfer  returned  to 
Chile  and  was  immediately  appointed 
director  of  the  newly  established 
Centro  de  Formacion  de  Profesores 
en  Educacion  Especial. 

Mr.  Kuepfer  also  was  director  of  the 
Escuela  de  Ciegos  Santa  Lucia,  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  for  the  blind;  president  of 
the  Committee  for  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Chilean  Civil 
Defense  and  the  vice-president  of  the 
Chilean  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  He  is  totally  blind,  mar¬ 
ried,  and  the  father  of  two  children. 

He  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  Rolando 
Venegas,  also  of  Santiago,  who  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  secretary  and  accountant.  In 
the  past,  the  latter  was  secretary  and 
administrative  assistant  to  Mr.  Kuepfer 
at  the  Centro. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  AFOB  South 
American  representative  will  make  his 
services  available  in  countries  through¬ 
out  the  region  in  the  near  future.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  concentration  is  on  perfect¬ 
ing  the  program  of  services  in  Chile. 
Thus,  Chile  may  serve  as  a  training 
and  demonstration  center  for  countries 
throughout  South  America. 

☆  The  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  for  March  an¬ 
nounces  chat  Dr.  Robert  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  was  appointed 
on  February  7  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 


succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Wallace  J.  Finch. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Thompson 
is  currently  the  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  He  had  eleven  years’  experience 
as  an  administrator  in  the  public  schools 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  one  year 
as  resident  administrator  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  Center  at 
Bonne  Terre,  Missouri,  prior  to  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind.  His  superintendency  at  the 
Missouri  school  has  been  marked  with 
major  development  and  growth  in 
equipment  and  plant,  and  in  educa¬ 
tional  standards.  Dr.  Thompson  has 
also  been  prominent  in  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 

☆  Following  the  resignation  last  Octo¬ 
ber  of  Paul  J.  Langan  as  sup>erintendent 
of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
Louisville,  to  assume  his  new  duties  as 
field  service  counselor  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  the 
Kentucky  State  Board  of  Education  on 
March  12  appointed  L.  P.  Howser  as 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  School. 
Mr.  Howser,  who  is  forty-eight,  had  been 
principal  of  the  school  since  1949,  and 
had  been  acting  superintendent  since 
October.  He  had  had  nine  years  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  teaching  and  administrative 
experience,  and  job-instruction  train¬ 
ing  administration  in  industry,  as  well 
as  several  years’  experience  as  instructor 
of  blind  veterans,  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howser  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  aged  ten  and  seventeen. 
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News  Briefs 


☆  An  Institute  for  Houseparents  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children  will  be 
presented  jointly  by  the  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  the  American  .Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Tlhis  non¬ 
credit  Institute,  to  be  held  July  8-19  on 
the  campus  of  Washington  University, 
is  open  only  to  houseparents  of  visually 
handicapped  children. 

The  course  will  stress  the  role  of  the 
houseparent  as  friend  and  confidant  of 
the  child;  meaningful  activities  in  the 
cottage  and  dormitory;  constructive  dis¬ 
cipline;  and  the  houseparents  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  teacher,  nurse,  parent  and 
administrator. 

All  enrollments  must  be  received  by 
June  8.  Applications  should  be  sent  to 
Ernest  L.  Brandenburg,  Dean  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis  5,  Missouri.  Tuition  will  be 
twenty  dollars  f>er  f)erson;  housing  will 
be  available  at  a  total  cost  of  five  dollars 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 
Grants  in  the  amount  of  sixty  dollars 
per  person  to  help  cover  expenses  are 
available  on  a  limited  basis.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  grants  should  be  addressed  to 
D.  W.  Overbeay,  first  vice-president  of 
the  AAIB,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Sav¬ 
ing  School,  Vinton,  Iowa,  and  must  be 
submitted  by  May  15. 

This  Institute  is  made  possible  by 
the  financial  support,  consultative  and 
library  service  and  grants  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

☆  The  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  School  of  Education  and  Uni¬ 


versity  Extension,  in  coop>eration  with 
Field  Service,  Blind  Preschool  Children, 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  an¬ 
nounces  a  workshop  for  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  teachers,  preschool 
counselors,  social  workers,  and  other 
professional  f>eople  working  with  pre¬ 
school  blind  children. 

The  workshop  will  be  conducted 
June  24  through  July  12,  1957. 

There  will  be  general  sessions,  discus¬ 
sions,  community  study,  case  presenta¬ 
tions,  field  trips  and  films.  The  resource 
staff  will  include  representatives  from 
the  fields  of  education,  ophthalmology, 
pediatrics,  psychiatry  and  community 
service. 

Enrollment  will  be  limited  to  forty, 
and  applications  will  be  accepted  in 
the  order  received. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to:  Field  Service,  Blind  Pre¬ 
school  Children,  Room  803G,  State 
Building,  Los  Angeles  12,  California. 

•ii  I'he  annual  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  was  held  April  7-10  in  New 
York  in  conjunction  with  the  Fourth 
Interim  Congress  of  the  Pan  American 
.Association  of  Ophthalmology.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  medical  men, 
nurses,  puiblic  health  workers,  social 
workers,  optometrists  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  prevention  of  blindness. 

Many  of  the  field’s  leading  spokesmen 
presented  pajjers  and  rejwrts  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  within  the  following 
broad  categories:  diseases  of  the  ocular 
fundus;  building  a  community  program 
for  prevention  of  blindness;  ophthalmic 
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surgery;  children’s  eye  problems;  thera¬ 
peutics  in  present-day  ophthalmology; 
glaucoma  detection  programs;  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  partially-seeing  child. 

☆  In  February  of  this  year,  with  the 
retirement  of  Miss  E.  R.  Taylor  as 
supervisor  of  the  Moon  Society’s  (Lon¬ 
don)  typesetting  room,  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  link  between  Dr.  William  Moon’s 
family  and  the  present-day  Moon  So¬ 
ciety  was  severed.  Miss  Taylor  com¬ 
pleted  fifty  years  of  service  in  the 
typesetting  department  of  the  Moon 
Society,  beginning  under  Miss  Adelaide 
Moon,  daughter  of  the  inventor  of  the 
tactile  system  of  reading  whose  name  was 
given  to  the  system.  Today  the  Moon 
system  still  finds  widespread— in  fact  in¬ 
creasing-use  in  Britain  and  the  British 
Commonwealth.  In  the  U.  S.  the  system 
is  gradually  losing  its  place  as  a  means 
of  supplying  a  reading  medium  for 
those  who  do  not  master  braille. 

☆  The  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Berkeley,  was  honored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Junior  Red  Cross  Journal  for 
March  1957  as  High-School-of-the- 
Month,  the  fifth  in  a  series  featured  by 
that  publication.  The  title,  “Vision 
Without  Light,”  was  chosen  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  council  of  that  school 
for  a  very  fully  illustrated  article  about 
the  school  and  its  Junior  Red  Cross 
council  activities.  The  main  portion  of 
the  article  was  written  by  Joan  Easter- 
brooks,  president  of  the  council.  The 
New  Outlook  joins  in  the  salute  to 
Joan  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross  council 
which  she  heads,  and  to  the  school  and 
its  superintendent.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  and  to  Mrs.  David  Cram,  Junior 
Red  Cross  director  in  the  Berkeley 
chapter. 

☆  The  National  Rehabilitation 
Award  of  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  (AMVETS)  has  been 


presented  to  Russell  C.  Williams,  Chief 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Center  at  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Adminisitration  Hospital,  Hines, 
Ill.  Mr.  Williams  was  also  the  recipient 
of  the  1953  Achievement  Award  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Blinded  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation. 

Blinded  by  an  exploding  shell  in 
France  in  World  War  II,  Mr.  Williams 
served  as  a  sp>ecial  counselor  to  blinded 
soldiers  at  the  Army’s  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital  before  joining  the  VA 
staff  in  1948,  when  the  Hines  center  was 
opened.  In  April  1956  he  represented 
the  VA  at  the  two-week  European  semi¬ 
nar  on  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  held 
in  London.  He  is  a  central  figure  in  the 
VA  training  film  The  Long  Cane,  which 
has  been  distributed  nationally  to 
demonstrate  techniques  used  at  the 
Hines  center  to  rehabilitate  the  blind. 

☆  The  first  West  Texas  Conference 
for  Visually  Handicapped  Children,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Lubbock  Counseling 
Service  for  the  Blind  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Adult  Education  and  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Texas  Technological  College, 
was  held  in  February  at  Texas  Tech. 
Primary  results  of  the  conference  were 
the  formation  of  the  West  Texas  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Visually  Impaired  Children  and 
a  number  of  legislative  proposals. 

Resource  people  were  Miss  Claire 
Jackson,  Counselor  of  the  Dallas  School 
for  Blind  Children;  Dr.  Berthold  Low- 
enfeld.  Superintendent  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  School  for  the  Blind;  and  Miss 
Frances  Smith,  Director  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Foundation  for  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children.  Dr.  Greenberg  was 
conference  coordinator. 

☆  A  twenty-eight-page  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  Save  Your  Sight  has  been  published 
by  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  in  co- 
op>eration  with  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Citing  the 
fact  that  half  the  blind  population  of 
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I  this  country  would  still  be  able  to  see 
if  proper  precautions  had  been  taken, 
the  pamphlet  describes  the  visual  pro¬ 
cess,  proper  care  of  the  eyes  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  eye  trouble,  and  also  includes 
sections  on  proper  lighting,  color,  and 
the  effect  of  television.  The  pamphlet 
is  being  offered  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
copy  by  the  National  Society,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  to  in¬ 
crease  public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
eye  care. 

☆  The  Association  of  Jewish  Blind, 
of  Chicago,  is  constructing  a  new  build¬ 
ing  to  house  homeless  Jewish  blind  men 
and  women.  The  home  was  established 
ten  years  ago,  at  3440  Douglas  Blvd., 
in  Chicago.  The  new  facilities  will  be 
at  3525  West  Foster  Avenue,  and  will 
include  recreational  facilities  for  blind 
people  of  all  faiths. 

Residence  in  the  home  is  open  to 
Jewish  blind  persons  from  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  but  preference  is 
given  to  those  from  the  Chicago  area 
and  from  the  Middle  West.  The  new 
building  will  be  open  for  occupancy 
this  spring. 

☆  Miss  Lillian  M.  Russell,  well- 
j  known  leader  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
I  Connecticut,  died  in  Manchester  on 
j  January  22.  With  the  late  Emily  Wells 
I  Foster,  Miss  Russell  helped  found  the 
j  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.  For 
i  many  years  she  conducted  the  nursery, 

•  I  a  residential  home  for  young  blind  chil- 
I  dren  in  Farmington,  and  her  influence 
was  felt  in  the  lives  of  scores  of  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  children.  Dr. 
Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  long-time 
Connecticut  Institute  chairman,  con- 
j  ducted  the  memorial  service  for  Miss 
j  Russell,  as  she  had  long  since  requested, 
i  Dr.  Potter  sjx)ke  in  terms  of  “corona¬ 
tion”  and  led  the  thoughts  of  the  many 
:  assembled  friends  and  former  pupils 

back  over  the  highlights  of  a  wonderful 


life  of  service  fittingly  recognized  in  the 
recent  new  building  dedication  of  Lil¬ 
lian  M.  Russell  Hall  at  Oak  Hill  School. 

☆  Friends  of  the  late  Stetson  K.  Ryan 
have  launched  a  movement  to  esitablish 
a  permanent  memorial  in  the  form  of  a 
bronze  plaque,  to  be  erected  in  one  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Connecticut. 
Many  p>ersons  have  already  contributed 
toward  this  memorial  fund  through  a 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Miss  Lorraine  N.  Berger,  111  Inwood 
Road,  Trumbull  14,  Conn.  Mr.  Ryan, 
who  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  died  on  September  17,  1956. 

☆  The  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of 
America  announces  its  Ninth  Interna¬ 
tional  Literary  Competition  for  blind 
people.  Manuscripts  may  be  submitted 
in  any  language.  The  contest  is  in  three 
categories:  short  story,  p)oetry,  and  non¬ 
fiction  (essays,  articles,  vignettes,  auto¬ 
biographical  sketches,  tributes,  etc.).  A 
total  of  1500  in  prizes  will  be  awarded; 
winning  entries  will  app>ear  in  the 
Jewish  Braille  Review,  published  by  the 
Institute,  and  will  be  offered  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  inkprint  magazines. 

Closing  date  for  entries  is  June  30, 
1957.  No  distinction  is  observed  with 
respect  to  race,  religion  or  nationality 
of  entrants. 

☆  A  plaque  has  been  presented  to 
President  Eisenhower  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Physical  and  Mental  Rehabili¬ 
tation  in  recognition  of  his  progressive 
leadership  in  the  growing  field  of  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Presentation  was  made  by 
Arthur  Landy,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  who  expressed  the  appreciation  of 
the  membership  for  the  President’s 
“deep  and  realistic  interest  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  disabled  in  this  country 
and  contributing  so  effectively  to  their 
spiritual  and  economic  progress.” 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  rruiny  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  much  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  work¬ 
ers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All 
other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook 
FOR  THE  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Positions  Open:  Director  and  assistant  director 
for  vacation  home  for  blind  women  in  Denville, 
New  Jersey.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Helen  Gromann,  254 
North  Grove  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Phone— OR  5-7131.  Or  call  The  New  Jersey 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  M.\  2-7157. 

Position  Open:  Social  caseworker  to  handle  in¬ 
formation  and  referral  service  for  national 
agency  located  in  New  York.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
work  is  by  correspondence.  Qualifications:  grad¬ 
uation  from  an  accredited  school  of  social  work 
with  minimum  of  two  years’  experience.  Be¬ 
ginning  salary  $4800-$5200,  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  New  Outlook,  Box  7. 

Position  Open:  Counselor  with  agency  offering 
service  to  preschool  blind  children  and  their 
parents  in  Georgia.  Position  entails  individual 
work  with  young  blind  children  and  parents; 
correlation  of  services  with  other  agencies;  com¬ 
munity  contacts.  Qualifications:  graduation 
from  an  accredited  school  of  social  work,  with 
a  minimum  of  three  years’  experience  working 
with  parents  and  young  children  in  social 
work,  preschool  education,  or  closely  related 
field.  Salary:  $350  to  $400  per  month.  Write 
Mrs.  Mary  Marsh,  Director,  Foundation  for 
Visually  Handicapped  Children,  Inc.,  1106 
West  Peachtree  Street,  N.  W.,  .\tlanta,  Ga. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher  wanted  by  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Position  is  op>en  to  a  blind  woman,  a  college 
graduate  with  home  teaching  certification,  in¬ 
dependent  travel  ability,  training  in  personal 
adjustment  techniques  and  social  work  objec¬ 


tives.  Salary:  $3120  to  $4560  with  annual  earned  h  | 
increments.  State  car  and  driver  provided.  This  fl 
is  a  challenging  position  in  an  expanding  pro- 1| 
gram.  Write  Mrs.  C.  .Arnold  Anderson,  Super- 11 
visor  of  Home  Teachers,  State  Office  Buildiiig.il 
165  Capitol  .Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.  H 

Position  Open:  Man  with  experience  in  broom-H 
making  to  take  over  foremanship  of  large  mid-n 
west  shop  for  the  blind.  Wonderful  opportun-M 
ity  for  man  who  understands  the  business  and! 
can  work  well  with  people.  Write  giving  quali-1 
fications  and  salary  requirements  to  Aubrey  F. 
Welle,  Plant  Supierintendent,  St.  Louis  Societyl 
for  the  Blind,  2315  Locust,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

Position  Open:  Social  Service  Specialist  for  the 
Blind  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Division  and  responsible  for  the  development' 
of  programs  of  service  in  this  division  and  in 
related  social  services  to  blind  clients.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  two  years  of  responsible  experience  in 
the  field  of  location  or  social  service  including 
one  year  in  a  supervisory  caftacity;  and  gradua¬ 
tion  from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or 
university  with  major  course  work  in  education, 
psychology  and  the  social  sciences;  or  an  equiv¬ 
alent  combination  of  experience  and  training. 
Salary:  $380-$480  per  month.  Write  Clifford  A., 
Stocker,  .\dministrator.  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  645  S.  E.  Ankeny  Street,  Portland  14, 
Oregon. 

Position  Open:  Medical  social  caseworker  to 
work  closely  with  blind  clients  in  arranging  for 
and  assisting  them  to  keep  appointments  with 
doctors,  clinics  and  hospitals  for  medical  eye 
care  services.  Must  be  willing  and  able  to  travd 
the  state.  Work  requires  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medical  terminology  and  training  in  ■ 
the  understanding  of  medical  problems.  Quali¬ 
fications:  graduation  from  an  accredited  four- 
year  college  or  university  and  completion  of 
two  years  of  post-graduate  training  in  a  recog- 
nized  school  of  social  work,  including  or  supple¬ 
mented  by  courses  and  supervised  work  in 
medical  social  work,  or  any  equivalent  combin¬ 
ation  of  experience  and  training.  Salary:  $342- 
$440  a  month.  Write  Clifford  Stocker,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Commission  for  the  Blind,  645  S. 

E.  .\nkeny  Street,  Portland  14,  Oregon. 

PosiriON  Open:  Home  teacher.  Eastern  Nebras¬ 
ka.  Duties:  teach  braille,  tvping,  homemaking, 
handcrafts  and  travel  techniques.  A.\WB  cer- 
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